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OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. Instituted 1822— 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. Under the immediate patronage of 
Her Majesty the QUEEN, 
His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess of WALES. 
His Majesty the KING of the BELGIANS, 
The MICHAELMAS TERM COMMENCES on Mowpar, September, 19, 1864. 
Candidates for admission must attend at the Institution for examination on Satur- 
day, September 17, at 2 o'clock. 
By order of the Committee of Management. 
Royal Academy of Music, Tenterden Street, J. GIMSON, Secretary. 
Hanover Square, Aug 31, 1864. 





ST. JAMES’S HALL. 
EntrancesRegent Street and Piccadilly. 
PROFESSOR ANDERSON, 
IN HIS 
ENCHANTED PSYCHOMANTHEUM, 
Assisted by 


MIS§ ANDERSON, 
In her Wondrous Illusion of “ SECOND SIGHT," 
Has made a success unparalleled inthe annals of 
MYSTERY AND MIRTH. 
THE “WORLD OF MAGIC" 
Received every — enthusiastic applause, — to its being the Grandest 
intertainment ever produced in London. 


The opening Programme, in its present form, will be Repeated every Evening at 
Eight o'clock, and on Saturday Mornings at Three. Doors open at Seven and bw 
o'clock. Stalls (Dress, Numbered, and strictly Reserved), 38.; Balcony, Fy 
Second Seats, 2s.; Body of Hall and Galleries, 1s. Juvenile Tickets for the Stalls 
and Balcony, ’2s. each. Reserved Seats may be secured at the Box Office, 28 Picca- 
dilly, under the superintendence of Mr. Austin. 


R. ALFRED MELLON’S CONCERTS EVERY 
EVENING, at Fucut, Roya ITatian Opera House, Covent Garvey. 
MpiLt. C. PATTI, Motte. KREBS, Mr. LEVY and the “ FAUST” Selection 
Every Evening; M. "ARBAN (for a Few Nights only); Ma. SANTLEY (for a 
Limited Number of Nights). 
Orchestra of One Hundred Performers. Band of the Coldstream Guards. 


Conductor—Mr. ALFRED MELLON. 


On THURSDAY NEXT, a SPOHR NIGHT. 
On FRIDAY NEXT, a MEYERBEER NIGHT. 





MES: CAMPBELL BLAOK, Vocalist (Pupil of Dr. 
Francis Ropinsoy, Vicar Choral of the ‘Cathedral of Christ's ah and St. 
Patrick's, in the City of Dublin), sings in Italian, German and French. She sings 
also all the popular English, Scotch, and Irish Melodies, and has carefully stadied 
cred Music. Mrs. Camppe.t BLack Fae herself on the Harp, Pianoforte 
and Guitar. All communications respecting ms 5 to sing at Concerts, &c., 
to be addressed to her at 7 Well Walk, Hamstead, 


ISS ROSE HERSEE will sing “THE KNIGHT 

AND THE MAIDEN" (Words by H. Herses, Esq.), composed by Emits 

Beroer, at the York Festival, Sept. 7th and 8th, Aberdeen, Sept. 16, at a 
Glasgow City Hall, Sept. 17 and 24, Port Patrick, Sept. 28, Taunton, Oct. 1 and 


ISS JULIA ELTON will sing Raypzcorr’s admired 
Cradle Sone ata ae SLUMBER,” and the duet (with Miss Ross 
Hersez) “OH, GLORIOUS AGE OF CHIVALRY " from Howard Glover's 
popular crate perm heyy of von Be at the City Hall Concerts, Glasgow, September 
17, 24, 











DLLE. LIEBHART will sing Procu’s admired Lied, 
“AT MORNING'S BREAK” (Morgen Fensterin), at the City Hall, 
Glasgow, THIS EVENING (Saturday), September 10. 


R. J. G. PATEY will sing Formes’ Popular Song, 
“In Sheltered Vale,” at Mr. ALrreD Me.ion's Promenade Concents, at the 
Royal Italian Opera House, Covent Garden, during the week. 


R. PATEY will sing Formes’ popular Lied, “IN 
SHELTERED VALE," at the Crystal Palace, on Monday next, Sept. 12. 


Me. AGUILAR begs to announce that he has returned 
to Town, 17 Westbourne Square. 














IGNOR and MADAME FERRARI beg to inform their 
Friends and Pupils that they have returned to town for the season. 32 Gloucester 
Terrace, Hyde Park. 


STHE BRIDE OF DUNKERRON:” 
A DRAMATIC CANTATA. 
The Verse by FREDERICK ENOCH. 
ComPosED BY 
HENR Y S$ MART. 


Produced at the Birmingham Festival with the most brilliant success, and pronounced 
the Press to be a masterpiece of the English School. 
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DRURY LANE THEATRE, 





Hark! those spirit voices. oy See 
Hail to thee, child of the earth. — for two a soprant Vand Contralto. Arranged a 


from the Chorus of “* Seamaid: 


Admission—One Shilling. 
Complete Pianoforte and Vocal Score, handsomely bound, Price 18s. 
MR. HOWARD GLOVER’S SONGS, DUETS, &c., aac agaaaa s. a 
rag ee fal see tone Basso baritone “Vie £ 
‘ rules a ng, ee ae ae mS 
Me as). tne tee a 
GRAND MUSICAL FESTIVALS, | Qe tsr tdi bet pemscial fan mena t 
0 
0 


WILL COMMENCE 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON, Ocroser 1st, 
And be continued Fortnightly until Christmas. 


All applications to be addressed to Mr, Howard Glover, at Messrs, Duncan Davison's 
Foreign Music Warehouse, 244 Regent Street. 


JULLIEN’S CONCERTS.—HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


M JULLIEN has the honor to announce that his 
¢_ ANNUAL SERIES of CONCERTS will commence on Monpay, Sept. 
19th. Full particulars will be duly announced. 


OYAL ENGLISH OPERA, Oovent Garpen.—The 
Nobility, Shareholders, and the public are bw ag me f informed that THE 
t Season in October 








Intermezzo (Instrumental). Amiagel as a Pianoforte Duet Ga aed o §& 
The Choral and Orchestral (String) Parts are all Published, and can be supplied to 
Societies on moderate terms. 


Merzier & Co., 35 to 38 Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 





PUBLICATION OF THE FULL SCORE 


oF 


“THE BRIDE OF DUNKERRON,” 
By HENRY SMART. 


In order that this admirable composition may be thoroughly appreciated by Students 
and Amateurs of Music, it is in contemplation to publish the Fouu Scona by Sab- 
scription. Names should be sent in to the Publishers at once. 

" * Price to Subscribers, 15s. ; to Non-Subseribers, 218, 


Merzien & Co., 35 to 33 Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 





OPERA COMPANY (Limited), “will commence ‘their 
By Order, 


Firs 
MABTIN CAWOOD, Secretary. 
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THE HEREFORD MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
HenerorD, Sept. 2. 


The general impression left by the performances in the cathedral 
yesterday was one of tedium and satiety. The first part of The Fall of 
Babylon alone consumed one hour and a half; and this was an hour 
aud a half of what may fairly be termed “hard hearing.” In no work 
has Spohr preserved sogunbroken a monotony of tone. From the 
overture—a labored piece of orchestral writing, in the heaviest contra- 
puntal style—to the last chorus of the first part, ‘Come down, and in 
the dust be humbled,” there is scarcely a transient gleam. Even the 
subject of the fugue (‘‘He shall reign for ever”), instead of being 
announced simply (in the nobler manner of Handel), is accompanied 
by harmony at the outset. ‘This harmony clogs rather than assists its 
progress, and on the second appearance of the theme in another key, 
where the working is closer, conducts to an almost inextricable 
labyrinth of modulation. The martial music given to the Persian 
Cyrus and his followers, from which strong contrast might have been 
anticipated, though gorgeously colored ,by the orchestra—in the art of 
handling which Spohr was so surprising an adept—and here and there 
bringing a faint reminiscence of the splendid march in his fourth 
symphony (Die Weihe der Tone), completely disappoints expectation. 
It is very nearly as ponderous ds the rest, and the sharp roll of the 
side drums fails to help it along. There is everywhere a want of 
breadth and atmosphere. “ The lion is roused,from slumber,” but to 
no purpose, Spohr, in this instance, despite the chorus so entitled 
being built upon a theme wanting neither in strength nor orginality, 
is clearly himself not ‘the lion.” The redeeming points in the first 
part are the song of the Jewish mother watching her sleeping child, 
and “No longer shall Judea’s children wander,” the song of the 
Israelitish woman, The first is one of the most plaintive and exquisite 
airs that can be named; the second, with a Tyrolean touch in the 

melody, though a little weighed down by excess of harmony and 
modulation, is nearly as engaging. Where they stand, both are veri- 
table oases; separated from the context they would win immediate 
sympathy through their mere abstract musical beauty, These songs 
were allotted to Madame Sherrington, who thoroughly understood 
their character, and imparted to each its tone and genuine expression. 
In the last, the oboe part, a marked feature of the orchestral accom- 
paniments, was irreproachably played by Mr. Nicholson. The other 
singers in The Fall of Babylon were Mr. Weiss, who made as much as 
could possibly be made out of the by no means lively bass music; Mr. 
Montem Smith, tenor; and Madame Weiss, to whom was once more 
assigned the ungrateful task of singing a part intended for contralto 
(in the trio “ Loud proclaim the great salvation”). The members of 
the chorus did themselves infinite credit, threading their way out of 
the maze of chromatic harmonies with commendable perseverance and 
adroitness. When they came to the bold unison passage in the final 
chorus—‘ Come down, and in the dust be humbled,”—they laid hold of 
it with right goodwill, and created the first real choral effect of the 
morning. The temporary relief was, doubtless, to them as welcome as 
to their hearers. ‘he Stabat Mater of Rossini was mere child’s play 
after what had preceded it. But while less difficult to execute, it 
must, on the other hand, have been less easy to produce. Lamplight 
and sunlight could scarcely more strikingly differ; and yet Spohr’s 
work is scholastic, while Rossini’s is nothing of the sort; but this only 
proves that pains in excess may be sometimes pains in vain. When 
Spohr had completed -his oratorio, he must have felt as much in want 
ot a Mephistopheles, to revive his spirits and renew his vigor, as Faust 
at the end of his unprofitably laborious studies. No such want could 
ever have come to Rossini—who, as a Frenchman might say, has 
“ le Mephistophéle au corps.” Some one remarked to Jomelli, after hear- 
ing the opera of La Cecchina(La Buona Figliola), that Piccini had 
neglected the study of counterpoint. “Quite right,” replied Jomelli, 
“ sincé he can do as well without it.” So, when, at the conclusion of 
the second act of Guillaume Tell, a French musician observed to 
Cherubini—* And yet they say this man does not know harmony ?” 
“ Il en invente”—was the quick retort of Cherubini. Counterpoint or 
no counterpoint, the “ Stabat” after “ The Fall” was as good as rain 
after the drought—a stream of fresh melody at the end of an arid 
waste of chords. The performance was generally good. The soprano 

contralto, and bass solos could not have been more worthily sustained 
than by Mdlle. Titiens, Madame Sainton-Dolby, and Mr. Santley ; 
while, if Mr. Montem Smith’s voice is hardly loud enough to pierce 
through the somewhat boisterous accompaniments in certain parts of 
the air, “‘Cujus animam,” his thorough musical proficiency was of 
excellent service in the three quartets. The chorus, perhaps, a little 
fatigued by their incessant exertions in the oratorio, though they sang 
generally well, were not at all times quite up to the mark—or, in 
plainer language, to the pitch. At the end of this unusually long first 
part the timely hospitalities of the Bishop of the diocese, and others 
of note, who, to encourage the festival, keep Open house (by invitation) 


during the week, were—to judge from. the unanimous eagerness to 
accomplish an exodus—in unusual request. — ; 

The second part consisted entirely of familiar pieces from the im- 
mortal sacred works of “Il Sassone,”—as the Italians nick-named 
George Frederick Handel during the period of his sojourn among them. 
The overture—that to the Occasional Oratorio—was recreation both to 

layers and audience. ‘The selection from ‘‘ the Jewish oratorio,” the 
hon Maccabeeus (No. 12 of the astonishingly rich series composed 
and produced in England) began with the impressive chorus, «0 
Father, whose Almighty power,” included the elaborate and magnifi. 
cent “We ‘never, never will bow down,” and ended with the 
triumphantly inspiriting “See the conquering hero comes” (so 
Malle. Titiens, Mesdames Weiss and Sainton). All three went w 
enough, but the most profound impression was created by the stupen- 
dous climax of the second-named—to the solemn words “ We worshi 
God, and God alone”—which Handel himself has never an 
no other than Handel has ever equalled. The solos comprised “ Sound 
an alarm” (with chorus), in the energetic delivery of which Mr. 
Sims Reeves has no competitor; and the recitative and air “ From 
mighty ‘kings,” for Mdlle. Titiens, There was also the duet, «0 
never, never, bow we down” (to the unbending sentiment of which the 
chorus already twice mentioned responds so gloriously)—sung precisely 
as it ought to be sung by Mesdames Weiss and Sainton-Dolby. ‘Io 
Judas Maccabceus succeeded the beatific, “ Angels ever bright and fair,” 
from Theodora, an oratorio to the comparative indifference of the public 
for which Handel was acutely sensible. Both recitative and air were 
given by Madame Lemmens-Sherrington with the true devotional 
spirit, A selection from Jsrael in Egypt (No. 5 of the English series) 
terminated the very lengthy programme of the day. Against the 
mutilation of such a masterpiece protest should always be made by 
those who care for the interests of art. Noone thinks of making 
“selections” from Zhe Messiah or Elijah on such occasions as these 
music meetings; and Jsrael should for the same unanswerable reason 
which protects the others, be entitled to similar jconsideration, We 
have long scouted the barbarous custom of introducing extraneous 
songs, duets, &c., into this incomparable work ; why, then, encourage 
a proceeding scarcely less reprehensible? It is questionable whether 
it be a more thorough act of Vandalism to deface a great werk by un- 
congenial interpolations, or to break it deliberately into pieces. The 
pieces selected were all fine; indeed, it would be difficult to pick out 
anything not fine from Jsrael. The chorus included “ The depths 
have covered them,” “'Thy right hand, O Lord,” and “ The Lord shall 
reign for ever and ever,” with its ‘overpowering climax, “ The horse 
nth his rider hath He thrown into the sea,” which last begins, as it 
terminates, in pomp and majesty, the second part ( Moses's Song) of this 
sublimest of choral works. Then there was the exultant duet, “The 
Lord is a man of war,” admirably declaimed by Messrs. Santley and 
Weiss; and the air, ‘“‘ The enemy said, I will pursue,” the vigorous 
and earnest delivery of which, by Mr. Sims Reeves, brought vividly 
back to the memory his triumph at the Handel Festival of 1857. The 
recitatives of Miriam the ~_ etess (“ Sing ye to the Lord,” &.) were 
splendidly enunciated by Mdlle. Titiens, whose powerful and penetrat- 
ing voice is exactly fitted to give them the effect which the composer 
must have contemplated. And so ended this unexampled olla podrida 
of attractions, which had at least one recommendation—it appealed to 
a variety of tastes. Who did not care for Spohr might care for Ros- 
sini, and vice versé ; while who cared neither for Rossini nor for Spohr, 
might care for Handel. Probably there were those who liked all 
three; and (possibly) some who did not think the programme con- 
tained a bit more than enough. 

The collections yesterday were not satisfactory. At early morning 
service (where the service was Attwood in D, and the anthem Goss’s 
“Fear the Lord”),no more than 11. 5s. 9d. was obtained ; after the 
oratorios 146/. 19s. 5d. (including donations of 102. from Archdeacon 
Waring, 5/. from Canon Musgrave, 5. from the Rev. K. Morgan, and 
51, from Mr. J. M. Herbert). he Messiah will have to make up the rest. 
That never failed yet, and is unlikely to fail now. 

The third ned 4 last miscellaneous concert attracted the largest 
audience ever assembled in the Hereford Shire-hall. The room was 
crowded to suffocation; chairs were placed outside the doors, near the 
great entrance; while those who could not be thus accommodated, 
iingered on and about the staircase to snatch as much as they might of 
the harmonions banquet. The first part commenced with Shake- 
spearian music by a composer worthy to musically illustrate Shakespeare; 
and as this can only be fairly said of one man (Beethoven’s overture 
to Coriolan having been composed for the German play of Colin), Men- 
delssohn will at once.be understood. ‘The overture, scherzo, vocal duet 
with chorus, “Ye spotted snakes” (solos, Mesdames Lemmens and 
Weiss), notturno (the principal melody of which, for the horn, was 
beautifully played by Mr. Charles Harper), Wedding March, and jinale 
(“ Through this house”) from his music to A Midsummer Night's Dream 





made up a fragrant bouquet of melody, set in harmony sparkling and 
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ining like ous stones. What more need be added than that 
om ae met and parvenenlly-onmenet pieces, which we in Eng- 
land claim as English almost with as much inacity, but with not 
quite such preponderating argument, as we claim the English oratorios 
of Handel, was listened to with interest from one end to the other. 
The remainder of the first part comprised the Shakespearian sone 
“ Sigh no more ladies,” with which Mr. Sims Reeves made so indelible 
an impression during the tercentenary festivities at Stratford-upon- 
Avon; the soprano scena from M. Gounod’s always welcome Mirella 
(«Non muta il core in me”), sung by the original London Mirella 
(Mdlle, ‘Titiens) ; a graceful air from the same composer's less uni- 
formly happy opera, La Nonne Sanglante (Mr. Sims Reeves); an 
entirely original version of “Una voce pocco fa” (by Madame Lem- 
mens-Sherrington; Mr. Henry Smart’s pretty and popular ballad, 
« The Lady of the Lea” me Sainton—accompanied by herself) ; 
a new song by Mr, J. L. Hatton, called “ The trumpet of the Rhone” 
(Mr. M. Smith—trumpet, Mr. T. Harper); — ’s Scena Cantate, for 
violin, with orchestral accompaniments, played by Mr. Blagrove, who, 
a younger man, was one of Spohr’s favorite pupils ; and last, not least, 
«Rule Britannia,” with solos and chorus, as they originally stand in 
Dr, Arne’s Alfred, the solos being declaimed by Malle, ‘Titiens with an 
enthusiasm that was electric, After all this there was still another 
long catalogue of songs, duets, ballads, and airs with variations, pre- 
faced by the overture to Guillaume Tell, and wound up by “God 
save the Queen,” in which all the principal singers took part, but into 
a description of which it is impossible (as it would be profitless) to 
enter. On the whole, these evening performances have contained 
many good things, but almost as many indifferent, and some worse 
than indifferent—to say nothing of excessive prolixity, arising just as 
much from their fragmentary character as from their superfluous 


uantity. 

, To-day The Messiah—the sacred oratorio inspired by genius, sancti- 
fied by religion, and perpetuated by faith, the oratorio of oratorios in 
short, brought, as usual, the densest throng to the cathedral. To 
listen to this solemn and transcendent masterpiece in a church, almost 
equivalent to an act of worship, is alone worth a visit to the cathedral 
cities at their music-meetings, being, indeed, the most remarkable 
feature of the festivals, and moreover, nearly always the finest per- 
formance. To-day the principal singers, without exception, took part 
in the oratorio; the soprano music, except one air, allotted to Madame 
Weias, was shared between Madame Jemmens and Malle. Titiens; 
the bass music between Messrs, Santley and Weiss; Mr. Sims Reeves 
singing the whole of the tenor in the first and second parts, leaving to 
Mr. M. Smith the concerted yews in the last ; and Madame Sainton 
taking exclusive possession of the contralto part. During|the choruses, 
“ He is the King of Glory,” “ Hallelujah,” and ‘‘ Worthy is the Lamb,” 
the audience rose. 

The amount of the collection is not yet made out. At 8 o'clock 
this evening a concert of chamber-music (a quartett concert inter- 
mingled with songs) at the College-hall, and then the much-desired 
be in the Shire-hall, brings the 141st Festival of the Three Choirs to 
a close, 

—_o— 
Herzrorp, Sept. 5. 

The musical proceedings of this almost unprecedentedly successful 
meeting terminated with a chamber concert, in the College-hall, ‘The 
programme is annexed :— 

uartet-—No. 1, in G@ Minor (strings) ped oe 
erenade ‘* When the moon is brightiy shining”... 
Ballad— © River, River" ... 2. ose ave 
uartet—No. 5, in A major (strings) 
ria—* Lascia Amor" (Orlando) ... «..  ... Handel. 
Quintet—No. 5, in D major (strings) ws oe  @, Onslow. 

But that there were no instrumental duets or solos, the above selec- 
tion might fairly represent, at Hereford, the sort of programme with 
which Mr, Arthur Chappell entertains the numerous patrons of his 
Monday Popular Concerts in the London St. James’s- Besides 
this, it was accompanied by comments and criticisms, borrowed from 
the “ Record” which Mr. Ella publishes of the doings at his Musical 
Union, The two quartets were played by Messrs. H. Blagrove, Cle- 
menti, R. Blagrove, and Daubert—who, in the quintet, were reinforced 
by the contrabasso of Mr. White. The serenade of Herr Molique was 
intrusted to Mr. Montem Smith, the ballad of Mr. Hatton to Madame 
Weiss, and Handel's Italian air to Mr. Weiss, who, at the end of the 
quintet, further volunteered to sing his own ballad, «“ The Village 

lacksmith” (words by Longfellow). Mr. Townshend Smith accom- 
panied all three on the pianoforte. 

There was a pretty good attendance, and for those whose thirst for 
music remained still unassuaged, the concert was doubtless a treat.’ 

The ball in the Shirehall was the most brilliant and best attended 
that Hereford has known for many years. Upwards of 320 tickets had 

n sold, and most of the holders were present. The elegance of the 
ladies’ costumes might vie with the most attractive displays elsewhere ; 


Mozart. 
Molique. 

J. L. Hatton, 
Beethoven, 





the band—conducted by Mr. Stanton Jones, and numbering in its 
ranks such tised Be omer as MM. Zerbini (violin), Reed (violon- 
cello), T. Edgar (double-bass), Phasey (euphonion—an instrument, by 
the way, which did excellent service during the festival, both in the 
morning and evening performances), Champion, Brook, Mann, Standen, 
Horton, Coote, jun., &c.)—was all that could be wished; the selection 
of music was varied and enlivening; the lighting of the hall was 
literally dazzling; the refreshments, supplied by Mrs. Cotton, of the 
Greyhound, were so good as to be in continual request; and dancing, 
which began about ten, was sustained with unflagging spirit till those 
morning hours when 

—** Flecked darkness, like a drunkard, reels 

Before day's path and Titan's fiery wheels.” 

Among the company were the Lord-Lieutenant and Lady Bateman, 
Lady Emily Foley—in short, the majority of the “ sommités” who had 
patronised the Festival. The collections for the charity at the doors 
of the Cathedral were as follows :— 

Tuesday . ove 
Wednesday... eee pr ove 
I els hank ae ee 
Friday morning eee ave ove ‘ 268 5 5 
The number of tickets respectively disposed of for the morning and 
evening performances may be seen below :— 
CATHEDRAL. 
eve die ave 597 
. 1,010 
1,275 
1,996 


£288 3 7 
246 1 6 


Tuesday morning 
Wednesday morning ... 
Thursday morning... 
Friday morning —e oa tee 
SHIREHALL. 
Tuesday evening eee dhe oe . oe 467 
Wednesday evening ... ove se ose wo «= 414 
Thursday evening... ait side ove . 742 
Since the establishment of the Festivals there was never before so 
large a collection on the Friday ; so that, as was anticipated, the in- 
fallible Messiah once more, and probably for the 100th time, did its 
work. It would be uncourteous not to add that the fair “ plateholders,” 
whose (not invariably “ mute”) eloquence obtained so considerable a 
sum, were Lady Emily Foley, the Countess Somers, Lady Langdale, 
Lady Bailey, Lady Curtis, the Hon. Mrs. George Arkwright, ly 
Saye and Sele, Mrs. Hampden, Mrs. Dawes, Mrs. Fielden, Mrs. Hawk- 
shaw, the Hon. Mrs. Hanbury, Mrs. King King, the Hon. Cecil 
Fiennes, Mrs, Elias Chadwick, Mrs. Hill, the Countess Teleki, and 
Mrs. Canon Huntingford. 
It may be interesting to com 
tival in 1863 with that of the 
Worcester, 1863. 
Tuesday... .«. £250 0 0 
Wednesday 333 11 
Thursday 240 8 
Friday... 240 10 


the return for the Worcester Fes- 
ereford meeting in the present year :— 
Hereford, 1864. 
£288 3 7 
8 246 1 6 
| 14717 1 
ey 268 5 5 
£1,064 10 8 £950 7 7 

The lists, however, still remain open for a fortnight. Already, since 
Friday, £30 more has swelled the fund ; and doubtless additional sums 
will be forthcoming; so that there is every chance of exceeding the 
much desired “ average” of £1,000. 

Any idea of the receipts exceeding, or balancing, expenditure is out 
of the question; but, as that does not concern the widows and orphans 
it isa matter of secondary importance. It is estimated that the loss 
may be abont £200, which, divided among 50 stewards, makes a loss of 
£4 each. The guarantee fund is £12 a-head, so that each steward will 
receive back £8—which, after all, makes £8 to the good, inasmuch as 
the whole might have been forfeited, and something more. 

The musical librarian being Mr. W. Godwin, acs ho was in 
order when required. No Festival was ever better co pated 

The collection up to the latest accounts amounted to £1008, 

a 


Mu.an.—A suggestion was lately thrown out by a writer in the paper 
called Ji Trovatore, as to the propriety of erecting a monument to the 
composer of Robert le Diable and Les Hi . The suggestion met 
with an enthusiastic reception from all lovers of art. Subscription lists 
were at once opened. Among the most active advocates of the 
scheme is Sig. Sangiorgi, a barrister, and editor of the Arpa, an artistic 
journal published in Bologna. The names of subscribers will be printed 
in all the papers of Italy. 

F.orexce.—The most extensive preparations are being made forduly 
celebrating the six hundredth anniversary of Dante's birth. There 
will be a grand musical performance at the inauguration of the monu- 
ment erected to the poet’s memory. M. Go has been requested to 
compose a cantata for the occasion, 
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BIRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
Binwixeuam, Sept. 5. 


This colossal music-meeting begins to-morrow with Mendelssohn's 
oratorio of St. Paul. The programme is one, even for Birmingham, 
of almost unexampled variety and attraction. Never, perhaps, has 
Mr. J, Oliver Mason—Chairman of the Committee, and the most 
active of its members—shown such an amount of enterprise, to say 
nothing of judgment and skill, as in preparing for the festival of 1864. 
The result of his preliminary labors is a triumphant proof that, so far 
as lies within the particular sphere of his influence, the reputation of 
Birmingham shall be upheld. That the Birmingham Festivals are 
not merely the most gigantic undertakings of the kind, but, as regards 
the performances, the first in the world, is a plain matter of fact. The 
Handel Festivals at the Crystal Palace, of course, can no more be 
measured with other displays than the extent, population, and re- 
sources of London with these of any other city; but as a simple 
exhibition of the powers of music, through choral, orchestral, and solo 
executive agencies, the Birmingham Festival has long stood, still 
stands, and is likely to standalone. Besides, it has done what neither 
the Crystal Palace, with its Handel’ in memoriam” can do, nor Exeter- 
hail, with its Sacred Harmonic Society, will do—viz., produce new and 
original works. To Birmingham we owe the first acquaintance with 
Mendelssohn’s St. Paul—in 1887, when Mendelssohn himself was 
engaged to conduct (the attempt at Liverpool, the year previous, is 
not worth naming). To Birmingham we owe the first hearing of 
Mendelssohn’s Lobgesang (in 1840—the composer again being engaged 
to conduct his work). . To Birmingham we are indebted for Elijah, 
the production of which immortal masterpiece rendered the Festiva 
of 1846 the most memorable on .record. . At this, once more, the 
illustrious composer was invited to superintend the rehearsals, and 
direct the execution of his oratorio, which has been given at every 
subsequent meeting, and is likely to be given (like Zhe Messiah) for 
many meetings to come. Lastly, the fragments from the unfinished 
oratorio of Christus were first heard, as well as the superb finale to the 
first act of the equally unfinished opera of Lorelei. But not alone has 
Mendelssohn been enlisted to write for and conduct at Birmingham ; 
for Birmingham the Chevalier Neukomm, in the height of his popu- 
larity, expressly produced his oratorios of David and The Ascension 
(1884 and 1887); Mr. Costa’s Eli gave the ¢éelat of novelty to the 
Festival of 1855; Mr. Henry Leslie produced his Judith here in 1858 ; 
while works of importance of a different sort, like the Anthem of Dr. 
Samuel Wesley (1852), Mr. Macfarren’s cantata founded on Burger's 
metrical romance of Leonora, Mr. Howard Glover's characteristic sett- 
ing of the Zam O'Shanter of Burns, and others too numerous to specify, 
have been heard to the greatest possible advantage at the new and 
splendid Town-hall, in the erection of which .the future interests of 
the music-meetings, and in conjunction with them the paramount 
interests of the magnificent General Hospital, were as much borne in 
view as any municipal consideration. It is already known that during 
the present week three entirely new works are to be produced—an 
oratorio (Naaman) by Mr. Costa, who came out as Signor Costa at the 
Festival of 1829 as a singer, without success, and twenty years later 
became its most successful conductor; and two cantatas (Mr. Henry 
Smart’s Bride of Dunkerron and Mr. Arthur 8. Sullivan’s Kenilworth), 
all of which were composed for the occasion, all of which are well 
spoken of, and all of which, it need hardly be added, are the composi- 
tions of ‘musicians of acknowledged rank. So that the prestige of 
Birmingham in this respect is likely to be well maintained at its 29th 
Festival. The President this’ year is the Earl of Lichfield, whose 
name will be hailed with general satisfaction. Associated with the 
Earl are a distinguished host of Vice-Presidents, as may ‘be seen 
below.—The Mayor of Birmingham, the High Sheriffs of Warwick- 
shire, Staffordshire, and Worcestershire; the Duke of Marlborough ; 
the Marquis Townshend ; the Earls of Shrewsbury and Talbot, Denby, 
Coventry, Dartmouth, Aylesford, Brooke and’ Warwick, Spencer, 
Powis, Harrowby, Bradford, and‘ Howe; Viscounts Lifford, Hill, 
Ingestre, Newport, and Curzon; the Bishops of Manchester and 
Worcester; Lords Willoughby de Broke, Dormer, Foley, Lyttelton, 
Hatherton, Wrottesley, Leigh, and Alfred Paget; the Dean of Lich- 
field; the Hon. C. Grantham Scott, Sir J. 8. Pukington, Sir Robert 
Peel, Right Hon. C, B. Adderley, Hon. E. S. Parker Jervis, Hon. C. 
Lennox Butler, Hon, F. H. W. Gough Calthorpe, Sir William Throck- 
morton, Sir Charles Moredaunt, Sir Francis Shuckburgh, Sir Trevor 
Wheler, Sir G. Howland Beaumont, Sir T. W. Biddulph, Sir J. N. 
Ludford Chetwode, Sir T, E. Winnington, Sir G. Chetwynd, Sir W. 
E, C. Hartopp, Sir R. N. C. Hamilton, Sir E. A. H. Lechmere, Sir G. 
R. Philips, Sir J. Ratcliff; Nessrs. C. P. Villiers, C. N. Newdegate, 
R. Spooner, H. J. W. Hodgetts Foley, W. Orme Foster, H. Foley 
Vernon, W, Scholefield, E. Greaves, M. T. Bass, S. Beale, H. Whit- 
more, C. Foster, H. Brinsley Sherdian, J. Peel, W. Stratford Dugdale, 
E. Bolton King, C. Frind Cregoe Colmore, C. M, Caldecott, i. CG, 





Wise, A. E, Manley, W. F. Taylor, J. Digby Wingfield Digby, 

C. Fetherston Dilke, Captain Boultbee, tere Ohne or Law nad ~ 
Dean of Worcester. Since this list was issued, one of the viceepresi- 
dante—Sir John Ratcliffe, highly esteemed in Birmingham, and a 
stanch friend to the music-meetin has died, unanimously regretted, 

The list of solo-singers is formidable, —. Madlles. Titiens and 
Adelina Patti (her first appearance in oratorio), Mesdames Rudersdorff 
and ages 8 (sopranos); Madame Sainton-Dolby and 
Palmer (contraltos); Signor Mario, Messrs. Cummings and Sims 
Reeves (tenors); Messrs. Weiss and Santley (basses). Add to these, 
for the evening performances, M. Sainton (solo-violinist), and Madame 
Arabella Goddard (pianist). Mr. Stimpson, of the Town Hall, as 
usual will preside at the organ, and Mr, Costa conduct the whole per- 
formances, with the exception of the new cantatas of Messrs. Smart 
and Sullivan, the care of which, according to custom, devolves upon 
their respective composers. The band, perhaps the finest ever brought 
together, includes 28 first violons fsa 2s M. Sainton and Mr, 
Blagrove), 26 second violins (Mr. Willy, principal), 18 violas (Mr. 
Doyle, are 17 violoncellos bai G. Collins, principal), 17 double- 
bass (Mr. Howell, principal), four flutes (Messrs. Pratten, De Folly, &c.), 
four oboes (Messrs. Barret, Nicholson, &c.), four clarionets (Messrs. 
Lazarus, Maycock, &c.), four bassoons (Messrs. Hutchins, Anderson, 
&c.), two trumpets (Messrs, T’. Harper and Irwin), four horns (Messrs, 
C. Harper, Mann, &c.), three trombones (Messrs. Hawkes, Antoine, 
and Winterbottom), one ophicleide (Mr. Hughes), two serpents, double 
drums (Mr. Chipp), side drum and triangle (Mr. Seymour), bass drum 
(Mr. Horton), and one harp (Mr. Trust),—187 in number, with Messrs, 
Horton and Peck, those indispensable officers, to see after the multi- 
tude of parts. The anthem was given at the morning and other 
pieces, of course, at the evening performances. 

The Festival begins on Tuesday morning, as has been stated, with 
Mendelssohn’s St. Paul. In the evening there is a grand concert, at 
which Mr. Smart’s cantata, The Bride of Dunkerron; the second piano- 
forte concerto in D minor of Mendelssohn, which has not been heard 
at the Birmingham Festival since Mendelssohn himself played it (in 
1887—its first public — in England)—pianist, Madame 
Arabella Goddard; and a miscellaneous selection (preceded by the 
overture to La Gazza Ladra), for all the principal singers. Wednesday 
morning is devoted to Mr. Costa's new oratorio of Naaman. In the 
evening Mendelssohn’s Lobgesang (first time since 1840) will occupy 
the first part, the second being allotted to another miscellaneous 
selection, including the overtures to The Ruler of the Spirits (Weber) 
and Anacreon (Cherubini) ; a souata for piano and violin by Beethoven 
(Madame Goddard and M. Sainton), and an attractive variety of songs, 
duets, &c. On Thursday morning The Messiah; in the evening the 
last miscellaneous concert will commence with Mr. Sullivan's Kenilworth, 
and include the overture to Guillaume Tell, Weber's Concert-Stick, for 
piano and orchestra, a Greek march by Herr Luders (new), and a third 
vocal selection made up of tempting materials. On Friday morning 
the sacred music consists of Beethoven's Mount of Olives, the well- 
known offrtorium by Guglielmi (for the voice of Mdlle. Adelina Patti 
and the clarionet ot Mr. Lazarus), anda selection from Handel's 
Solomon. In the evening Mendelssohn’s Elijah will close the musical 
proceedings gloriously. This additional performance, affording many 
of the inhabitants of the town and immediate vicinity a chance of 
hearing Mendelssohn's great work, of which they would be inevitably 
deprived in the day, is an innovation worthy all encouragement. 

At the final meeting of the General Committee of the Festival (the 
President, Lord Lichfield, in the chair) the following statement was 
—_ by the Chairman of the Orchestral Committee—Mr. J. 0. 


“The Orchestral Committee report that the musical arrangements have 
been completed, the orchestra fitted up, and the band and chorus placed under 
Mr. Costa's supervision, so as to insure the most effective discharge of their 
duties. With this view it has been found necessary to expand the front of 
the orchestra by putting up a small platform on either side so as to give 
additional space to the stringed instrument players, who have hitherto com- 
plained of being too closely packed, and that they could not bow with the 
freedom and precision requisite for securing brilliancy and effect. ‘I'he choral 
rehearsals have been carried on regularly, and without interruption, and will 
continue nightly during the present week. The new works have been care- 
fally gone through under the personal direction of the composers, who have 
severally expressed their satisfaction at the reading and singing of the choir. 
Mr. Costa has conducted many rehearsals, and is of opinion that the chorus 
will fully maintain the well-merited reputation that it acquired on the 
occasion of the Festival of 1861. It is very satisfactory to the Orchestral 
Committee to add that the members of the chorus (which is now nearly local) 
have been most assiduous and zealous in their attendance at the numerous 
rehearsals it has been found essential to hold, in i nce of the large 
amount of choral music to be performed. Messrs. Hill have finished the 


cleaning and repairs of the organ, and the tuning of the instrument will be 
completed this week. All the usual fittings have been placed in the committee- 
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Town Hall, and previous to the full general rehearsal on Monday 
a € Oe aaa wee special arrangement of the Orchestral 
Committee will have been carried out.” 

At the termination of this meeting, thanks being voted to the chair, 
Lord Lichfield said :— 

\“He was very glad indeed to have had an opportunity of meeting with Mr. 
Costa, without whom the Birmingham Musical Festival would not, in his 
opinion, have attained the high position which it held in the musical world. 
It would be nothing without Mr. Costa, and therefore, at their meeting, it was 
certainly very satisfactory not only to have him present, but to hear from him 
that he was perfectly satisfied with the rehearsals and the general arrange- 
ments for the Festival. He hoped the Festival would be a great improvement 
upon all its predecessors in the hands of their able manager, Colonel Mason, 
to whom, next to Mr. Costa, they were most indebted for the success of the 
arrangements so far as they had progressed.” 3 

‘The compliment was not a mere stroke of courtesy, inasmuch as 
without the strictest and most unremitting discipline such an under- 
taking as the Birmingham Festival would be simply impracticable. A 
statement of what these Festivals have done for the General Hospital 
since their earliest institution, in 1768, may not be without interest. 
It is obtained from the 84th annual report :— 

Year. Presidents. Receipts. Profits 
1768 No President ee ten “ £800 ... £299 
1778 No President... eee ses ove ese 800 ... 170 
1784 The Viscount Dudley and Ward eee ie | eae 703 
1787 The Earl of Aylesford ... sae co din SUE: cna 964 
1790 The Viscount Dudley and Ward eae 1,965 ... 958 
1793 No Festival, Theatre having been burnt 

1796 The Earl of Aylesford ... ee au ose ROM eee 897 
1799. The Earl of Warwick ... 0 we 2,550. = 1,470 


1802 The Earl of Dartmouth ... tee vee ooo 8,829 ... 2,380 
1805 The Earl of Aylesford ... eve ove oo 41223 ... 2202 
1808 The Lord Guernsey eee ove eee oe GALL ... 83267 
1811 The Earl of Bradford ... eee ove ee §=©6,680 ... 38,629 
1814 The Earl of Plymouth ... i ae oe «7,144 ... 8,181 
1817 The Earl of Warwick ... des ake oe 8,476 ... 4,296 
1820 The Earl of Dartmouth ... ose eae coe §=9,488 2. 5,001 
1823 The Earl Talbot ose fs ae ee 11,115- ... 5,806 


1826 The Earl Howe ... ae ey tee ee 10,104 ... 4,592 
1829 The Earlof Bradford ... 00... 0 se ee, 77L ee 8,806 
1834 The Earl of Aylesford: ... tie swe ee 18,527 .... 4,085 
1837 The Lord Willoughby de Broke... ... ... 11,900 ... 2,766 
1840 The Lord Leigh ... pe see cae eee REGIS 0s) 4,608 
1843 The Earl of Craven at ice ies eco 8,822 «... 3,916 
1846 The Lord Wrottesley ... er abe oe 11,638 ... 5,508 
1849 The Lord Guernsey, M.P. ons eve ee 10,884 ... 2,448 
1852 The Lord Leigh ... vee ses kei eve 11,925 ... 4,704 
1855 The Lord Willoughby de Broke ... exe e- 12,745 ... 3,108 
1858 The Earl of Dartmouth ... eee see ee 11,141 .... 2,781 
1861 The Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot... ee 11,453 ... 8,048 


Total amount of profits paid to the General Hospital ... £79,333 

It will be observed that ten years elapsed between the first and 
second meetings, and six between the second and third. Since the 
third (1784), except in a single instance, they have been continued un- 
interruptedly once in three years. In 1829 the morning performances 
of sacred music took place in St. Philip’s Church ; but, meanwhile, the 
new Town Hall (chiefly through the indefatigable exertions of the late 
Mr. Joseph Moore, who, from 1799 to the year of his death, was to the 
Birmingham Festival precisely what Mr. J. O. Mason is now—the deus 
Pcs te completed, and the 19th meeting (1834) was held in 
that super structure. The great organ, built by itr, Hill, of London, 
in the same year, is the property of the General Hospital. What are 
the prospects of this meeting may be guessed-from the subjoined 
poe of the receipts already secured, in comparison with those of 


1861. 1864. 

Tuesday Morning... we. £791 140 ... wo £727 17 0 
Tuesday Evening eee eee 671 10 0 eee eee 318 15 0 
Wednesday Morning ... oges 6891.0: w- «©9664 19 0 
Wednesday Evening ... ... 824 00 ... «.. 487100 
Thursday Morning... ... 1486160 ... ... 1,625 80 
Thursday Evening ... .. 519 00 ... .. 680 90 
FridayMoming =... =. «0570 BO eS 689 
Friday Evening ee wi? C8810 O ... -- 603 15 0 
£5,075 14 0 £6,089 18 0 


The above shows a balance of nearly 1,000/. in favor of 1864. 
The rehearsal of Mr. Costa’s Naaman took place to-day, when the 





Whole vast orchestra, the chorus, consisting of 94 sopranos, 87 contraltos 


(women), and altos (men and boys), 87 tenors, 88 basses—356 in all, and 
the principal singers (Mdlle. Adelina Patti,, Miss Palmer, Mesdames 
Rudersdorff and Sainton, Messrs. Cummings, Santley, and Sims 
Reeves) were in their places, aud the whole was carefully gone through. 
The impression derived from hearing the work with the choral parts 
strengthened that which was very generally felt at the two trials, with 
band and solo singers, in the Hanover Square Rooms; and no doubt 
whatever exists about the success of the oratorioon Wednesday. The 

uartet in the second fart, ‘Honor, and glory, Almighty, be Thine” 
(Mdlle. Adelina Patti, Miss Palmer, Messrs. Sims Reeves and Santley) 
produced just such a “furore” as in London; and many other pieces, 
which it would be premature to single out, were almost as happy. At 
the/ end, the applause for Mr, Costa was vociferous. The pianoforte 
concerto of Mendelssohn and the Concert Stick of Weber were then 
rehearsed, Madame Arabella Goddard being accompanied by the 
principal members of the orchestra, the “ripienos,” as the subordinate 
— are called, not taking part in the concertos. The finale of 

endelssohn, which Madame Goddard takes at unusual speed, was tried 
twice. The Mount of Olives, Mozart’s Mass in G, and some parts of 
Mendelssohn's St. Paul were also to be rehearsed—Madlle. Titiens, Mr. 
Sims Reeves and Mr. Santley (a remarkably efficient cast), being the 
principal singers in Beethoven’s oratorio. To-night the new cantatas 
of Messrs. Smart and Sullivan will be rehearsed, under the direction of 
their respective composers. 

The weather is fine, and all looks promising. One disappointment 
alone, up to the present time, has made a cloud to darken a little the 
general prospect of sunshine. Signor Mario, who was to have taken 
partin Mr. Sullivan’s Kenilworth, is too unwell to leave Florence to 
fulfil his engagement with the Birmingham Committee. The following 
is his characteristic apology :— 

“ Villa Salviati, Firenze, 30 d’ Aout. 


“Je suis bien désole, cher M. Mason, que ma mauvaise santé ne m’ais 
permis de partir assez & temps pour arriver au Festival, dont c'est une gloire 
pour les artistes d’en faire partie. Mais je me console en pensant que pour 
vous autres le mal n’est pas grand. Lepargne pour les pauvres vaut bien un 
vieux chanteur de moins. Veuillez étre assez bon pour m’excuser auprés du 
Comité du Festival et croire 4 mes regrets bien sinctres. Agréez mes saluta- 
— &c., “J. Mario, 

“M. Mason, Town Hall, Birmingham.” 

Mr. Mason has judiciously - blished the foregoing, to avoid the 
chance of disappointment. r. Cummings will be Signor Mario’s 
substitute in Kenilworth. 

Qe 
Binmineuam, Sept. 6. 

The opening of the Festival was celebrated to-day by a really 
magnificent performance of Mendelssohn’s St, Paul. Probably since 
the original production of this first oratorio of the greatest musician of 
his immediate time—at the Musical Festival of the Lower Rhine, held 
on that occasion in Dusseldorf—a performance so imposing, one in 
almost every respect so irreproachable, has not been heard. Though 
the solo singers were in no way comparable to the majority of those 
assembled to-day, the Rhenish Festival in actual resources, choral and 
instrumental, was both numerically and efficiently on a par with our 
own. - The occasion, moreover, was the début, in the highest and most 
difficult walk of art, of oue venerated and beloved alike by Dusseldorf, 
Cologne, and Aix-la-Chapelle, and who, the future director of their 
music-meetings, now stood before them superintending the execution of 
hisown work. So players and singers labored con amore ; the oratorio was 
a splendid success; and at the conclusion, the composer (then in his 
twenty-seventh zene) was overwhelmed with applause from the men, 
and smothered in flowers and garlands by the ladies. More than 
twenty-eight years have elapsed, in the rapid course of less than half 
of which the young genius progressed with giant steps till the brilliant 
promise of St. Paul was, ten years after the Dusseldorf féte, brought to 
triumphant maturity in Elyah. Mendelssohn climbed higher than 
any predecessor, contemporary, or follower, up the trying and lofty 
steep at the summit of which stood Handel, whom he approached near 
enough to entitle him to be admitted into fellowship, But that, 
in climbing, he had cast a frequent wistful look at two neighbouring 
elevations, on one of which stood Bach, and on the other, Beethoven, 
it is more than likely Mendelssohn would have got still nearer the 
goal which only Handel, and Handel only in his choruses, has reached. 
What in one sense was so eminently attractive in Mendelssohn—his 
universality—was, in another, comparatively inimical, It is destined 
for no man to equal J. 8. Bach in fugue, Handel in oratorio, Mozart in 
opera, Beethoven in symphony, sonata, and quartet; but had he been 
spared ter years there is no knowing what Mendelssohn might have 
ventured, or what achieved. That his heart was most with oratorio is. 
evident; but so many things tempted him in different directions that 
he was never able to concentrate his chief attention in this particular 
department, and leave others for comparative leisure. ‘Tormented by 
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his friends, tormented by his enviers and detractors, tormented by his 
august master, the late King of Prussia, besieged with invitations to 
compose, to play, and to conduct, from all parts of Europe (England 
one of his most persevering and exorbitant solicitors), he was at 
no time really master of his own actions, and therefore scarcely at 
liberty to be controller of his own thoughts, At all events, the pur- 
pose of his life was scarcely half accomplished when he died. 


At the performance to-day there were no Mendelssohn, no applause, 
no flowers or garlands, and no experiment. On the 22d of May, 1836, 
at Dusseldorf, a young musician of remarkable genius, with a whole 
life of work and aspiration before him, submitted his first important 
composition to the test of public approval in his fatherland ; on the 
6th of September, 1864, at Birmingham, the very same composition, 
now the acknowledged chef d’euvre of a mighty master long since 
gathered to the tomb, was again submitted by a foreign conductor, in 
a. foreign land, under conditions equally favorable to success—not, 
however, submitted for approval, but as a sure attraction, as a work 
that, having passed the ordeal of fire and water, had shown that it was 
made of imperishable materials. People were met to do homage to 
the dead master, and, if criticism there must necessarily be, to criticise 
the performance. Mr. Costa, however, a personal friend of Mendels- 
sohn, as the London musical world is aware—had, with the aid of 
Superintendent Colonel Mason, and that zealous emissary, Mr. R. 
Peyton (‘‘ Orchestral Steward”) provided for all this. It is no ex- 
aggeration to say that a chorus and orchestra like those assembled to- 
day could not be surpassed. The National Anthem, which preceded 
the oratorio, gave an excellent foretaste of what was to come. In the 
grander choruses of St. Paul—such as ‘‘ Lord, thou alone art God,” 
“ Rise up, arise, and shine,” “Stone him to death” (grand though 
brief), “O great is the depth of the riches of wisdom and knowledge 
of the Father,” &c.—it was musical thunder. In the more melodious, 
soft, and flowing choruses—such as “Happy and blest are they,” “How 
lovely are the messengers who preach the gospel of peace,” the tune- 
fully pagan “O be gracious, ye immortals” (where the people do 
homage to Paul and Barnabas, mistaking jthem for Mercurius and 
Jupiter, and imploring their aid in the sacrifice), and ‘‘ See what love 
the Father has bestowed,” it was just as delicately subdued, the orche- 
stral pianissimo staccato of the “strings” in the last being quite 
as noticeable as the harmonious perfection of the vocal utterance. 
In the matchless chorales, “To God on high” and “To Thee 
© Lord I yield my spirit”—those truly seraphic resting points 
(the last of which must always be connected in the memory 
with the funeral of the “Great Duke” of Wellington, in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral)—it attained the utmost ideal of choral solem- 
nity. Add to this the really extraordinary precision, the immense 
mass of voices and instruments remembered, with which the 
elaborately conducted and elaborately accompanied fugal episodes in 
“Oh! great is the depth” (on the words, “ Sing His glory for ever- 
more”), and ‘Arise, shine” (at the passage, “Behold now total 
darkness”), were delivered from first to last, and—with the statement 
that every choral movement or section of movement was legitimately 
and happily “timed” by Mr. Costa—all has been said that there is at 
present opportunity to say about the most admirable execution of the 
St. Paul choruses ever listened to in England. Mendelssohn’s 
unaffected allusion to the noble chorus which, with its pendent 
chorale, ‘Sleepers wake! a voice is calling,” forms the culminating 
point of the profoundly imagined and gloriously accomplished scene of 
the miraculous conversion, is worth recalling here. In a letter dated 
Dusseldorf, Aug. 6, 1834,” and addressed to Pastor Schubring of 
Dessau (his coadjutor in preparing the book of St. Paul), the composer 
writes :—‘ Immediately after the Lord’s words to St. Paul, on his con- 
version, I have introduced a great chorus, ‘ Arise and go into the 
city ;’ and this I consider as yet the best movement of the first part.” 
The words quoted by Mendelssohn constitute the prologue to “ Rise 
up! arise an shine.” The playing of the overture to-day was beyond 
eulogy. The allegro, in which the theme of the chorale, “ Sleepers 
wake” (also that of the slow introduction to the overture) is with 
incomparable ingenuity and effect employed as a canto fermo, while the 
elaborations of the fugue are proceeding with ever-increasing spirit, 
was given with no less correctness than vigor. This noble overture, 
as another passage from the above cited letter explains, was not 
written until a large part of the oratorio had been completed. “The 
first part of St. Paul”—says Mendelssohn—‘ is now nearly ready; I 
stand before it, ruminating, like a cow afraid to go through a strange 
gate, and never seem to finish it ; indeed, the overture is still wanting. 
and a heavy bit of work it will be.” ‘ 


_More than three months later (Nov. 14, 1834) he writes to his 
gifted sister (the late Fanny Hensel)—“ A few days since I sketched 
the overture to St. Paul, and thought I might at least contrive to get 
that finished ; but it is still a long way behind.” Happily the overture 
was at last completed—“a heavy bit of work,” no doubt, but with a 





result that must have caused the remembrance of it to be as agreeable 
as the labor of producing it had been unremitting. 

So much has been written, and with fair reason, about the choruses, 
that at present it must suffice to add that the principal singers to-day 
were Mdlle. Titiens (first Part) Madame Lemmens-Sherrington 
(second part), Madame Sainton-Dolby, Messrs. Weiss and Sims Reeves 
—the contralto, bass, and tenor music being in this case (although 
Mr. Sims Reeves did sing a good deal after Stephen had been stoned 
to death) happily undivided. The duettino of the ‘False Witnesses” 
(for two basses) was intrusted to Messrs. W. T. Briggs and Smythson, 
Mr. Cumming taking part in some concerted pieces. The audience 
are expected to refrain from all audible expressions of approval, or the 
opposite; but though applause is forbidden to them, the President 
exercises the privilege of commanding a repetition of whatever best 
pleases himself and party, The honor was conferred to-day upon no less 
than six pieces, which terribly protracted the duration of the perfor- 
mance. These were the invocation, ‘‘ Jerusalem ! Jerusalem !” (Mdlle. 
Titiens); the arioso, “But the Lord is mindful of His own” 
n— Sainton); the duet, “ Now are we ambassadors” (Messrs. 

ims Reeves and Weiss); the subsequent chorus, ‘‘ How lovely are 
the messengers ;” the air, “ Be thou faithful unto death” (Mr. Sims 
Reeves—violoncello obbligato, Mr. G. Collins); and the chorus, “See 
what love”—each perfect in its way, and proving Lord Lichfield 
capable of exerting his despotic powers at any rate with taste and 
judgment. 

The attendance and pecuniary result of the first day, just made out, 
are subjoined :— 


Morning—St. Paul. No. attending. Receipts. 
President and Vice-President’s seats, at 21s. each 296 ... 81016 0 
Secured seats, 21s. each vob trade voce! SRE reat eee T TON 0 
Unsecured. seats, 10s. 6d. each =. 800 167 10 0 
Donations and collections . — 829 9 4 

Total 1848 ... £1582 2 4 


The first miscellaneous concert takes place to-night, when Mr. 
Henry Smart’s new cantata, entitled The Bride of Dunkerron, will be 
given. ‘l'o-morrow Mr. Costa’s Naaman. 


a 
Bramrxenam, Sept. 7. 

The new oratorio of Naaman has been heard, judged, and accepted. 
The enthusiastic reception accorded to £li nine years ago was beaten 
hollow by the demonstration of to-day. The man must be endowed 
with qualities apart from ordinary who, under any combination of cir- 
cumstances, and at any period in his career, could realize such a 
moment as that when, after the last grand burst of the “ Hallelujah” 
which brings Naaman to an imposingly harmonious close, Mr. Costa 
stood before 2,000 people—a host of singers and players towering up 
behind him, from the orchestral platform to the roof, and swelling the 
number by 500 more—to listen to thunders of acclamation, pealing 
from every side, and assuring him, to his heart’s content, that his 
second oratorio was emphatically voted superior even to his first. 
There was no mistake about it; not a shadow of doubt could exist as 
to the earnest sincerity of this almost wild display of satisfaction. At 
that moment, Michael Costa who, five and thirty years before had 
made but a poor figure as one of the subordinate Italian singers en- 
gaged for the Festival, was nothing less than a hero. In 1829, an 
unnoticed foreigner, in age a youth, Signor Costa, scarcely reckoned 
for a cipher among his fellows; this day, 1864, a man of ripe age— 
and “ naturalized English” to boot, as most amateurs are aware—Mr. 
Costa was not merely sovereign controller of them all, but the one 
who had been appointed by the directors and promoters of the Festival 
to execute the most important commission—to write, In short, an 
oratorio which should occupy a place between the oratorios of Men- 
delssohn and Handel. This was Mr. Costa’s position, and no other— 
St. Paul having been set down for yesterday, and The Messiah fur to- 
morrow. He had already once undertaken a similar responsibility ; 
and that he accomplished it to the entire content of his commissioners 
and their patrons is evident; otherwise he would hardly have been 
applied to again. That again he has been eminently successful, is no 
less clear ; how else explain the frantic explosion of delight, in which 
every member of the band and chorus, and all the solo singers, with 
genuine, hearty, and obstreperous zeal, took part? Not in vain has 
this singularly fortunate man renounced the country of his birth. In 
a strange land, through the medium of those “qualities apart from 
ordinary,” at the possession of which we have hinted, without making 
any endeavor to define them, he has attained the very highest rank to 
which a follower of his particular calling may aspire. That among 
his most enviable gifts are energy, perseverance, and indomitable will, 
must be taken for granted. But he possesses others of equal account, 


or the result could scarcely be what it is. It is rumoured and gene- 
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rally credited, that in the di e of his office as orchestral generalis- 
simo, Mr. Costa is a despot ; and yet in the same breath he is talked 
of asan idol. Who will doubt it after the manifestation of to-day? 
He has won the sympathies of the Birmingham people by helping to 

their Musical Festival still more solidly than before at the head 
of all such existing institutions, and for this both the managers of the 
Festival and those who care for the important interests of one of the 
most comprehensive.and ablest conducted charities in the United King- 
dom—the Birmingham General Hospital—are grateful. But how has 
he contrived to enlist so supremely the affections of those who year 
after year officiate under his iron sway? One would imagine ran 1 4 
by making it a rule of conscience to regard their welfare as inseparable 
from his own. It is no secret that the conductor, without whom the 
establishment of the now flourishing and magnificent Royal Italian 
Opera at Covent-garden would have been an impossibility, speaks 
familiarly of the members of his orchestra as his ‘ boys” (although 
many of them have grow grey under his bdton). Well, the “ boys” in 
this instance have shown their respect for their governor by giving the 
most faultless and magnificent performance of his oratorio that probably 
ever fell to the lot of a new composition. How much, with all its 
merits, Naaman owes to them and their triennial associates—of that 
justly famous Birmingham chorus who never sang more splendidly— 
20 splendidly, indeed—no one can know better than the composer of 
Naaman himself; and his hearty salute to them and their companions 
of the band when, for the second time, after the second enthusiastic 
“ovation” with which the 2,000 auditors’ greeted him, he retired from 
the platform, was an eloquent though mute acknowledgment of the 
services they had rendered and of his sense of their value. 

After a scene of so much excitement, to examine the oratorio of 
Naaman from a critical point of view would be a thankless, if a feasible 
task. Had it been otherwise, indeed, Lord Lichfield, president of the 
Festival, who used the influence appertaining to his station even more 
peremptorily and unhesitatingly than yesterday, when he commanded 
six pieces in St. Paul to be repeated, would have left us no alternative. 
To-day he asked for no less than 12 repetitions, which protracted the 
duration of the performance until 3.45 p.m.; and as the very interest- 
ing concert of last night—at which (among other things) Mr. Henry 
Smart’s new cantata, entitled The Bride of Dunkerron, was produced, 
with brilliant and well-deserved success; Madame Arabella Goddard 
played Mendelssohn’s Second Concerto (his “‘ Birmingham Concerto,” 
as the first was his “Munich Concerto”) much in the style, longo 
inlervallo, of course, in which the composer played it on a similar 
occasion, 27 years ago; Mdlles. Titiens and Adelina Patti, Madame 
Sainton, Messrs. Sims Reeves, Weiss, Santley, and all the chief singers 
engaged for this unexampled festival delighted the audience with a 
sumptuous feast of vocal melody ; and Rossini’s overture to La Gazza 
Ladra was played as it was possibly never played before—did not 
terminate till after midnight, it may be readily imagined that a 
Feporter, however eager, who wishes by scrupulously attending the 
performances to be able conscientiously to fulfil his duty, may be put 
to considerable inconvenience and occasionally reduced to shifts, in 
order to po a mere unadorned record of events as they proceed. 
Lord Lichfield may almost be said to exercise the prerogative of a 
feudal baron. Here are 2,000 people, expected not to violate decorum 
by offering a single audible mark of satisfaction, while his Lordship 
from the front of the Vice-Presidents’ gallery can exact “encores” 
° his caprice. The audience to-day, apparently enchanted with 

aman from beginning to end, more than once rebelled against 
& restriction which neither President, nor Vice-President, -nor 
committee had any conceivable right to put upon them. In one 
— instance the already famous quartet “Honor and Glory, 
wae, be Thine,” for Adah, Timna, Naaman, and Elisha 
= lle. Adelina Patti, Miss Palmer, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Mr. 
fi tley), the padlock fell unconsciously from the lips, and the fetters 
a the handg of the hitherto unwillin ly constrained multitude ; and 
on bravos, and clapping of hands would have been irresistible, 
er the President had deigned to elevate his printed programme 
Lemtpa.m sign of Presidential will) or the contrary. Nothing 
a unanimous, nothing more spontaneous, was ever witnessed than 
cee renaming demand for an instant repetition of this wonderfully 
the a and effective piece. It was, moreover, superbly executed. In 
vol atl of the opening phrase (alternately taken up by the other 
pe pied r. Sims Reeves electrified his hearers; every note was an 
neta . Then, the youthful, sympathetic, and penetrating 
ith “ of Mdlle. Adelina Patti's exquisite soprano rang through the hall 
presen from a silver trumpet. In the bass part Mr. Santley was 
Pe agg while Miss Palmer, the contralto, by her correctness and 
pe igence, showed how thoroughly she felt the honor of being in 
Lord sree: , VE the other eleven “encores” (all—to the credit of 
judicio er sap connoisseurship, be it understood —more or less 
tela Y selected), and of other matters—connected not only with 
mphant Naaman (about the plan and conduct of which, poetical 


and musical, the readers of this journal were informed in détail a fort- 
night since), but with Mr. Henry Smart’s Bride of Dunkerron, which 
has enriched the English school with a masterpiece, and last evening’s 
concert generally, it will be time to speak to-morrow. The oratorio of 
the Messiah, in praise of which it would not be easy to construct a new 
sentence, leaves space for the consideration of matters which, if of less 
actual weight, are of more immediate interest. 

The miscellaneous concert to-night begins with Mendelssohn’s mag- 
nificent g, and the programme is in other respects interesting. 
Even for Birmingham this festival. meeting is without precedent for 
richness and variety of attraction. 

Continued on Page 584. 
—o-- 

Hererorp CarHeprat.—Since the last notice in The Times of the 
restorations and improvements in this cathedral, a memorial window has 
been placed in the north transept to the memory of the late Archdeacon 
Freer. This window was completed in time for inspection by the 
visitors at the Three Choir Festival last week, and formed a special 
attraction. It is the work of Messrs. Hardman of Birmingham, and 
the cost has been about 1,300/. It is one of the largest of the geo- 
metric period (temp. Edward I.) in this country, the glass being 48ft. 
6in. in height by 21ft. 6in. in breadth. The prominent colors are 
ruby and Canterbury blue. Plain white glass has also been largely 
used in the upper part of the window with considerable effect. The 
following are the subjects represented in the window :—1. The dove, 
as an emblem of the Holy Spirit, surrounded by figures of cherubim. 
2. Piety. 3. Fortitude. 4. Knowledge. 5. Counsel, 6, Wisdom. 
7. Understanding. 8. The fear of the Lord. 9. Disputing—St. Paul 
before Festus. 10. Confirming—St. Peter and St. John confirming 
and enlarging the Church in Samaria. 11. Almsgiving—St. Stephen 
distributing alms. 12. Baptism—St. Philip baptizing “a man of 
Ethopia.” 13. Angels with spiritual armour. 14. The Crucifixion 
of our Lord. 15. Our Lord sending forth His apostles to establish the 
Church. 16. Preaching—St. John the Baptist preaching in the 
wilderness. 17. The martyrdom of St. Stephen. 18. Visiting the 
sick—St Peter healing Eneas of the palsy. The old organ belonging 
to the cathedral has been recently restored and enlarged by Messrs. 
Gray and Davison, of London, and has been erected in the west arch- 
way on the south side of the choir, so that it might not obstruct a 
complete view of the interior of the cathedral, which is now open from 
the west window of the nave to the east window at the rey of the 
Ladye Chapel. This instrument was originally built by Renatus 
Harris in the reign of Charles II., was improved by Lincoln, and also 
about thirty years ago by Bishop. When the restoration of the 
cathedral, now complete, was commenced upwards of twenty years 

ago, the organ was taken down and remained in a neglected condition 
until 1849, when at a cost of 1,100J. it was raised for the festival of 
that year. The cost of the present improvements is about 1,300/. 
The power is very great, while it retains that exquisite sweetness for 
which the Hereford organ has always been noted among the cathedral 
organs of this country. The instrument has three complete sets of 
keys ranging from C C to F in alt., and comprises a swell, a great, a 

1, and a choir organ and couplers, All the old pipes that were 
in good condition have been retained and revoiced, and the instrument 
now contains 2,230 pipes. The front pipes are 16ft. in length, being 
some of the largest in England. 

— 


Bapen.—Herr Anton Rubenstein has left this place and gone to 
Ostend. At his last Matinée Musicale, among other things that he 
played, he took part with Herren Herrmann, Strauss, and Oudshoorn, 
in his new Pianoforte Quartet.—The French operatic season closed on 
the 12th ult. with Fra Diavolo. Rosenhain’s Volage et Jaloux and 
Reyer’s Maitre Wolfram had been given a few days previously. Mdme. 
Faure was much applauded in both. ‘The Italian season commenced 
with Rigoletto, the principal parts being sustained by Mesdames Battu, 
Sanchioli, Signori Naudin, and Delle Sedie. Madame Charton-Demeur 
has arrived. 

Wirspapen.—On the 24th August, there was a grand concert to 
celebrate the 25th anniversary of Duke Adolph of Nassau having 
ascended the ducal throne. The proceeds were devoted to the Gus- 
tavus Adolphus Fund. Among the artists who appeared on the occa- 
sion were Mad. Kastner-Escudier, from Paris; Herr Schnorr von 
Carolsfeld, from Dresden; Herr Henri Wieniawsky, from St. Peters- 
burg; and Sig. A. Piatti, from London. 

CartsruHE.—Herr Strauss, who was long Capellmeister here, but is 
now pensioned, has just received a valuable snufi-box, as a mark of the 
estimation in which his eminent services were held, from the Grand 
Duke. The box is ornamented with a portrait of the donor, surrounded 
by brilliants. 

Mannueim.—At the re-opening of the theatre, when Dinorah was 





given, the orchestra played for the first time in the new Paris pitch. 
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ALBRECHTSBERGER. 
(Continued from Page 567). 
(30.) HE ancients forbade the octave a@ battuta in pieces for 

: two, or a greater number of parts. This consonance 
is not approvable in strict composition, nor in the free, for two 
parts; but it may be introduced in three, and still better in four 
parts, especially on the octave in double counterpoint. The octave 
which occurs in the strong part of the measure is called a@ battuta. 
In the measures of two or three notes in a bar itis the first ; in the 
measure of four notes it is the first and third; and that through 
all the species of those measures: the other parts are called the 
weak parts of the measure, which will be treated of more largely 
hereafter, when coming to the third species. Thus when the 
higher part passes from the weak to the strong part of the measure, 
by a leap of the fourth, fifth, or sixth descending, in order to 
form an octave by the contrary motion, with the lower part, which 
rises from a minor or major second; this is called an octave & 
battuta ; which may be done where the relative examples are in the 
first species of strict or free counterpoint. The reason for which this 
octave has been forbidden is, because it too much resembles the 
unison. 

(31.) In fig. 45 is seen an example of the first "species of 
counterpoint : this example contains six faults, noted by figures 
under the bass. ‘The first is, that the bass does not begin in the 
same mode as the melody or subject; for the plain chant is in ut 
major, and the bass in fa. The second fault is the unison, which 
is not allowed but at the first or last note. The third is the octave 
in the shape of a final cadence, preceded by the major sixth. 
The fourth is the augmented fourth (placed under mi), which is 
forbidden in the first species, in which none but consonances are 
allowed. The fifth is the great number of sixths that follow one 
another, which, as well as the thirds, produce a meagre harmony. 
The sixth fault consists in the cadence of the bass in the lower part, 
not to mention the hidden octaves; for in the strict style, in a 
piece for two parts, the last chord but one should always be the 
minor third, even when instead of the alto we make use of the 
tenor. This example is therefore better than the one before. The 
N. B. under the seventh bar shows that it is allowed to cross the 
parts. 





(32.) In another figure the subject is placed in the bass. This 
example contains seven faults, indicated by figures over the 
counterpoint. The first is ‘the leap of the major 4th, from ut to 
fat, which is in the treble, between the 2d and 8d note. The 
second is from the 4th to 5th bar, in which the octave is taken by 
the direct motion, and produces hidden octaves. The hidden 
octaves, fifths, and unisons, occur when one of these intervals are 
employed in the direct motion, although it be by a leap, because 
they become manifest on filling up the vacancy by passing notes. 
Thus, if the leap of sol to ut, which is in the higher part above 
the leap of the second si, ut, in the bass, be filled by ligatured 
notes, we shall perceive two octaves between those two parts. 
Other examples exemplify the same thing, with respect to fifths 
and unisons. A third fault example is the minor fifth in the sixth 
bar. A fourth fault, the same fifth in the tenth bar. A fifth, the 
chromatic passage, which is found from fa# to fu} in the 8th 
and 9th bar, because these progressions are not; suffered, either 
when rising or falling, in this species, without the accompaniment 
of instruments. (This is to be understood in the'strict style). A 
sixth fault is the minor third at the last note but one, which ought 
to be the major sixth. Lastly, a seventh is the major fifth in the 
higher part, which should be the octave or unison. 
* - 7 * * . 


* * 


[Section 33 is wanting in Dr. Beard’s copy.—D. P.] 

(34.) It has already been noticed that the Greeks, and the 
ancient masters after them, reckoned twelve proper modes. That 
in mi, which they called the Phrygian, seems to be a spurious one. 
Fux, in his examples, nevertheless, begins the pieces of his in this 
mode, with the minor third, and ends with the major third, as in 
the other minor modes}; this, however, detracts nothing from the 
glory of an author, who has been the model, and master of s0. 
many composers: and he is not to blame, that opinions on this: 
subject are so much changed since his time. The five other au- 
thentic modes would be still allowable if they were provided with 
the sharps and flats which are necessary to embellish the melody, 
and to give it the usual form. 

(35.) In treating of the five different species of composition, 
the sete Mage modern modes, already treated of, need: only be 
considered. On proceeding to the different modes, which are but 
little used, it would be well if the major of sol? were made use 
of in preference to that of fa{; because the former leads into less 
difficult modes than the latter. One example of the relative 
modulations of sol) and of fa{ would suffice to show that the’ 
former are more easy to write and to perform than the other ; 
although on the keys they are in fact the same. In short, if we 
regard the figures placed below the bass, which do not denote the’ 
chords belonging to the bass notes, but the quantity of sharps or 
flats which ought to be placed in the clef of each mode, we shall* 
see, that in the relatives of sol), there are only two modes with 
seyen flats, and three with five; whilst in the relatives of fa%, 
three have seven sharps, and two have five; without mentioning 
the double sharps, otherwise called Spanish sharps (en German called 
Spanish crosses), which should be placed in the chords of the 
dominant of these modes, when they form a perfect cadence. 
Thus the major mode of sol) is far more easy than fa$. After 
being sufficiently exercised in the first species of each of these 
modes, as well major as minor, so as to have attained some degree 
of dexterity, the second species may then be taken in hand.* 

Otto BEARD. 
( To be continued.) 





* If the reader wishes for a useful exercise in this kind of composition, he 
would do well to take the diatonic scale as a subject, both ascending and 
descending, and to go through each of the modes, and through all the various 
progressions of the melody; setting it to every kind of voice in two parts. 
In doing this, the subject might be placed in the bass in the clef of fa, and a_ 
counterpoint be made for each of the other clefs successively ; the subject 
should then be placed in one of the higher clefs, and the student should en- 





deayour to form a bass in each of the other clefs in rotation as before. 
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PARIS. 
(From our own correspondent.) 


Signor Naudin seems destined to create a sensation dispro- 
portioned to his talents. He is likely to make a greater effect off 
the stage than on it. .M. Bagier, director of the Italiens is, or 
appears to be, enragé that Signor Naudin’s engagement at the 
Opéra, expressly for the purpose of playing the tenor part in the 
Africaine, sho be announced in all the Parisian are without 
authority from him, in fact without his being consulted at all in 
the matter. No wonder M. Bagier should have ‘addressed the 
following protest to the editors of the various journals :— 


“Vous aviez annoncé que M. Naudin était engagé a I’ Opéra; j'avais cru 
devoir faire savoir qu’il existe entre lui et moi un traité qui le tient engagé au 
Théatre-Italien du le? octobre prochain au 1¢T avril suivant. Mais comme, 
en dépit de cet avis, vous persistez & dire que Vengagement du ténor Naudin 
al Opera est signé, toutes réserves faites, ajoutez-vous, de l’indemnité qui me 
serait due, je ne puis & mon tour qu’affirmer de nouveau que M. Nandin est 
lié avec moi pour chanter, pendant la saison, au Théatre-Italien 4 Paris et & 
Madrid, et j'ajouterai que n’ayant consenti et ne pouvant consentir aucune- 
ment & la résiliation de son traité, personne n’a eu 4 me proposer une indem- 
nité quelconque au sujet de cet artiste. Voudriez-vouz bien, monsieur le 
rédacteur, m’obliger de donner place & cette lettre dans votre journal, et 
agréer l'expression de mes sentiments distingués ? Baaier.” 


To this objective epistle the Gazette des Etrangers replied in the 
following manner :— 


“Nous avons inséré trés-volontiers la lettre qu’on vient delire. M. Bagier 
sait.quelles sont nos sympathies pour lui et pour son théatre, et il est aseuré 
de trouver toujours nos colonnes ouvertes 4 ses messages. Nous lui ferons 
observer néanmoins que la rectification qu'il a bien voulu nous adresser 
atijourd’hui s’applique non point 4 nous spécialement, mais & tous les jour- 
naux qui ont reproduit, les uns apres les autres, la nouvelle ce l’engagement 
de Naudin & I’Opéra, sans que l'on sache au juste qui a publié ce bruit que 
M. Bagier persiste  déclarer sans fondement. ‘Tout en désirant, pour nos 
plaisirs personnels, que M. Naudin demeure aux Italiens, oil nous sommes 
plus assidu qu’a l’Opéra, et dont nous préférons hautement le répertoire, nous 
craignons que l’honorable directeur des Italiens ne se trompe s'il ne croit pas & 
l'expropriation pour cause d'utilité lyrique dont parlait l’autre jour un journal 
spécial, propos de cette lutte, glorieuse pour Naudin, H. P.” 


The “ journal special” indicated was Le Ménéstrel, which excel- 
lent and well-informed sheet defends itself on the ground that M. 
Naudin was especially nominated by Madame Meyerbeer, in her 
treaty with M. Perrin about the Africaine, as the principal tenor, 
and that the engagement of M. Naudin was dans toutes les bouches. 
The Ménéstrel, discussing the subject, thinks, as I do, that Signor 
Naudin is far better at the Italiens than M. Naudin at the Opéra, 
and that the Africaine would stand a far better success without 
him. It is really beyond my comprehension how such a singer as 
M. Naudin could be so vaunted and sought after. ‘Tenors indeed 
must be scarce when that is the case. M. Bagier has issued the 
following address to his subscribers apropos of the coming season :— 


“Monsteur,—I have the honour to inform you that the opening of the 
Théatre Impérial Italien will take place on Saturday, the first of October 
next, for the season (thédtrale) of 1864-65, to terminate on Tuesday, the 4th 
of ~ following. 

“The administration of the Théatre Impérial Italien, devoting the greatest 
care to the musical execution as well as the mise-en-scéne, and wishing that 
the representation of each opera should always be, in all respects, conformable 
to the work of the author, has appointed directors of the orchestra, of singing 
and the ballet, whose talent is acknowledged, and have made the necessary 
provisions that operas, including divertissements and intermédes de danse, 
should be represented in a complete manner. 

__‘ Great improvements have been made in the disposition of the seats. ‘The 
distance between the ranks of the orchestra stalls has been increased by the 
removal of two rows, and the access to each row has become more easy. ‘The 
open boxes (premiéres loges découvertes), entirely re-constructed, have been 
Tendered more spacious by means of a reduction of four of these boxes, with 
the suppression of the third row of the balcony ; this has allowed of an en- 
largement of the lobby, while at the same time the boxes, placed behind the 
balcony, have been advanced ; and the divisions (cloisons), which separate the 
open boxes from one another, have been raised so as perfectly to isolate each 
pace I may add that the administration of the ‘I héitre Italien, in com- 
Pllance with the desire expressed by the habitual subscribers of the theatre, 
= be particularly careful that no subscription or location can be made for 
these boxes but with an express understanding that they will always be occu- 


The last sentence means that neither boxes nor stalls can be 
transferred. ‘The list of the company is appended to the above 
letter. The sopranos and contraltos comprise Mesdames Charton- 
Demeur, Maria Adomali, Penco, the Sisters Marchisio, De la 
Grange, De Meric-Lablache, Talvo-Bedogni, Guiseppina Vitali, 
Clara De Brigni, Spezia, Sidonie Vander- and Adelina Patti ; 
the tenors, Signors li, Fraschini, Corsi, Naudin, Negrini and 
Nicolini ; barytones and basses, Signors Aldighieri, Dn wor Delle- 
Sedie, Fagotti, Sterbini, Zacchi, Antonucci, Foli, M i, Selva, 
Vairo, Scalese and Zucchini. The extraordinary thing about the 
above catalogue is that it contains so many singers who have not 
— heard either at Her Majesty's Theatre or the Royal Italian 
pera. 

The re-opening of the Opéra-Comique, after being closed for 
two months, has made a great excitement in musical Paris. The 
alterations and new decorations have been universally approved of 
and the interior of the theatre now is exceedingly vo and 
brilliant. A new curtain of crimson velvet and gold has 
the old one with its allegorical painting, and has a beautiful effect. 
The season was inaugurated by the Dame Blanche, with M. 
Achard and Malle. Cico, and Le Tableau Parlant, with M. Sainte- 
Foy and Malle. Girard. 

On Saturday the Thédtre-Lyrique re-opened with La Reine 
Topaze, for the rentrée of Madame Miolan-Carvalho. Don Pas- 

uale is announced for to-night, with Mdlle. De Maésen, MM. 
ael, Troy, and Bach. 

Paris, Sept. 7. Montaave Sxoor. 
| Soo 


TuEaTrRE Royat, Drury Lane.—The new season at this 
national house will begin on the 24th September, under the 
man ent of Messrs. Falconer and Chatterton, who have secured 
for the season Mr. Phelps, and, for a limited period, Mr. Creswick 
and Miss Helen Faucit, who will all be supported by a capital 
company. No fewer than nine of Shakespeare’s plays are pro- 
mised, and Sophocles’ Antigone, as well as new plays by Mr. 
Theodore Martin and Mr. Edmund Falconer, are to be given. If 
sapere are equal to promises, the season at Drury Lane will 

one to be remembered. 


MiLan.—Signor Schira’s opera, Niccolo de’ Lapi, has been arranged 
by the Maestro Rossari, professor of the Conservatory of Music at 
Milan, for the band of the National Guards, and is played fre- 
quently in the public gardens and received with great enthusiasm. 
‘The National Guard band is an admirable body of instrumentalists, 
and is supported by the Civic Administration at an annual outlay 
of 50,000 Sex Alluding to Signor Schira, we may mention in 
this place, that the libretto of his new opera Lia (Leah) is com- 
pleted by the poet Marcello, and that the musical score is all but 
finished. 


Signor Scurra has arrived in London from Italy. 


Drespen.—Spohr’s Jessondu has been revived after not having been 
performed fora very long time. The performance was highly suc- 
cessful. 

aay een 

Miss Mttty Patmer.—This charming and popular young actress has 
just returned to her duties at the Royal Amphitheatre, Liverpool, after 
a brief holiday. This week she has played Clara (Money), Parthenia 
¢/ ar), both for the first time, as well as Ophelia, Juliet, Lady 
Valeria (All that Glitters is not Gold), Violet (barleogne of Prince 
Amabel), and Proserpine (burlesque of Orpheus and Eurydice), Speaking 
of her first performance of Clara, the Liverpool Daily Post says :— 
“Mr. Cowper was admirably supported by Miss Milly Palmer, who 
very cleverly and successfully essayed the character of Clara. She 
abounded in pathos, and also in discrimination, and her modest though 
forcible reading gave great reality and probability to the part.” The 
Live Courier also says :—‘‘ The next most important part devolved 
on Miss Milly Falmer, who played with gracefulness and pathos. It is 
no easy matter to meet such an audience, but in a trying part Miss 
Palmer maintained perfect self-possession and acted with a dignity and 
fervor rarely found in so young an actress. In common with Mr. 
Cowper and Mr. Honey, Miss Palmer obtained an enthusiastic call to 
the front.” We may here state that Miss Palmer, who will in all 
probability shortly make her débét in London, was the original Lucy 





pied by the persons of the society. 


“Tus Director, Bacizr.” 





| this country) in Mr. Boucicault’s Streets of London, first played in 
England as the Poor of Liverpool. . 
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BIRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


Continued from Page 581. 
Birwinenam, Sept. 8. 

A new work of such dimensions as the oratorio of Naaman must be 
heard several times before a decided opinion, backed by arguments 
deduced from a careful consideration of it both as a whole and in 
detail, can be fairly pronounced. A brief analysis of its component 
parts, together with a rapid survey of its general plan, touching en 
passant at its more salient and striking characteristics—those features, 
in short, which, belonging to the composer's absolute idiosyncrasy, 
show him in a plastic or creative mood, while elsewhere he clearly 
follows in the footsteps of his predecessors, and especially of Mendels- 
sohn—is, therefore, all that need be attempted now, and indeed all 
that is practicable in the turmoil of such a busy week as this, devoted 
to the Festival of Festivals. It has already been explained in this 
journal of a fortnight since how Mr. Bartholmew has used the materials 
presented to his hands in the 2d Book of Kings; how the conspicuous 
figure in his drama is the Prophet Elisha, by the side of whom (in- 
evitably) Naaman, Syrian Captain, though an herioc, is but an unin- 
teresting personage; how the Biblical “little maid” (only alluded to 
in verses 2, 3, chap. 5*) is expanded into an important and certainly 
interesting character, whom he has prettily christened “ Adah ;” how 
Naaman’s wife (same passage) is equally made subservient, under the 
less euphonious name of “ Timna;” how the acts and miracles of 
Elisha are transposed where convenient, or retained, where convenient, 
in their proper places; how the text of scripture is given literatim, 
paraphrased, or abandoned altogether for words of Mr. Bartholmew’s 
own invention, just as it suited him; how, indeed, the whole book is 
constructed, and how it has been divided into scenes or sections for the 
purposes of the musician. No ‘further reference to the book, beyond 
what is indispensable to a clear understanding of Mr. Costa’s share in 
the work, is necessary. Enough, though the subject is by no means a 
happy one; though the obtrusion of Naaman’s leprosy is neither con- 
doned nor rendered in any less degree unengaging by his miraculous 
cure ; and though the march of incidents in no way progresses towards 
climax, that, on the whole, Mr. Bartholmew has done the best that 
could be done with such materials, and that Mr. Costa by his attrac- 
tive music has wonderfully helped him out. 

The point of view from which Mr. Costa regards oratorio is no doubt 
the same as that embraced by Mendelssohn in writing Elijah, with the 
exception that while Mendelssohn in that great masterpiece almost 
wholly discarded the strict scholastic forms, Mr. Costa in several 
instances “ig them, as Mendelssohn adopted them in his first 
oratorio, St. Paul. In St. Paul Mendelssohn, though glowing with 
creative power, looked back to Handel and to Bach—witness his fugues 
and his chorales; while in Elijah he got rid of Handel altogether, 
though still adhering to the chorale so cherished by the Leipsic cantor. 
The employment of florid counterpoint as accompaniments during the 

rocession of strict fugue, as it appears in Mendelssohn’s works, may 
claimed as Mendelssohn’s own invention. Now, Mr. Costa 
has looked at Mendelssohn from every point of view except that 
of style. Both in Zli and Naaman we find endeavors at the 
Handelian fugue, and at the chorale of Bach—seen through the 
vista through which they were lovingly and anxiously scanned 
by Mendelssohn, as well as of the fugue with florid counterpoint 
which belong more esssentially to that composer. On the other 
hand, Mr. Costa’s style is Mr. Costa’s own. He neither imitates 
Mendelssohn nor any other master. His melody, though it flows with 
the grace and freedom of Italian melody, is not the melody of Rossini, 
much less that of Bellini, least of all that of Verdi—the three Italians 
of the present century whose individuality is the most striking, and 
therefore the most alluring to a musician, who, unable to invent 
melody himself, unconsciously, and under divers aspects, appropriates 
the melody of his contemporaries and predecessors. Cherubini, the 
other great Italian, who belonged both to the last century, and to this, 
was what even the genial and brilliant Rossini cannot claim to be—a 
practised master of the severest canons of art, a contrapuntist only 
inferior to the deepest — but in manner hardly “Italian” at all 
—certainly not what we have been accustomed to regard as “ Italian” 
since Rossini filled the world with melody. The seraphic and Orphean 
Mass in F, and other sacred pieces of Cherubini, bring him in closer 
affinity with Mozart; while the color and turn of his phrases derive 
rather from Sarti and his elder compatriots. But Cherubini has no 





* “And the Syrians had gone out by companies, and had brought away 
captive out of the land of Israel a little maid; and she waited on Naaman’s 
wife. 

“ And she said unto her mistress, ‘Would God my lord were with the 
prophet that is in Samaria! for he would recover him of his leprosy.’ 

“And one went in, and told his lord, saying, ‘Thus and thus said the 
maid that is of the land of Israel.’” 





more attraction for Mr. Costa than the rest; and neither in ZUi nor in 
Naaman is there a trace of his influence. It is, perhaps, on this 
account that our preference is for those parts of Naaman in which the 
composer’s own raividuality and melodic fluency are left full play, 
while he is thinking neither of the forms of Handel nor those of 
Mendelssohn, but drawing simply from his own resources. ‘These are 
ample enough. Mr. Costa knows how to write for the voice, alone or 
in combination, as well as Rossini himself; he is a thorough master of 
vocal recitative, as the uniform excellence of the recitatives, accom- 
panied or unaccompanied, in his new oratorio emphatically prove ; his 
orchestration, always clear and sonorous, is brightly colored, full of 
contrast—natural, not forced—and of happy variety, every instrument 
being as conveniently written for as though he were (which for aught 
we can say to the contrary he may be) a proficient on it himself, and 
every progression as satisfactory to the ear as though, while putting it 
on paper, he was perfectly sure of the effect that must result. There 
is not a weak or uncertain point, not an inharmonious combination, not 
a pes doubtful or awkward passage to be detected from beginning 
to end of Naaman. Everywhere the practised musician, conscious ot 
his power, and using it with sobriety, is apparent. And amid all this 
amber-like transparency, the character of each orchestral agent being 
as familiar to Mr. Costa as its mere executive capacity, there is not a 
touch of monotony. As the harmony is perfect when the full 
orchestra, with or without chorus, is in play, so, when solos, or con- 
certed pieces, for two, three, four, or five solo voices, have to be 
accompanied, richness and delicacy of tint are so artfully blended, and 
the various instruments made to speak so gratefully when “ obbligato”’ 
phrases are assigned to them, and fall together so naturally when the 
monologue is over, that the ear is continually charmed. An 
occasional tendency to superfluous use of trombones and other brass 
instruments Mr. Costa shares with most of his contemporaries. The 
gifted Rossini himself was not free from it; nor Auber, the most 
genuine and delightful of French composers; nor that dramatico- 
musical eccletic, the late regretted Meyerbeer ; nor—need it be added? 
—the sometimes over-energetic Verdi. Costa—like his compatriot the 
Neapolitan Mercadante—is also addicted to an excessive employment 
of prelude and interlude, which is calculated to arrest the dramatic 
progress, and thereby enfeeble the interest of the hearer. But these 
are rather matters of taste than blemishes. The great point is that 
whatever Mr. Costa designs in the construction of his orchestral 
accompaniments he carries out completely and with evident facility ; 
a thorough master of his means, he employs them with the sure hand 
of a master. 

To pass from generalities to particulars the personage which has 
seemingly taken strongest hold of Mr. Costa’s imagination is that of 
Adah. He has'delineated her with a tenderness quite poetical. She 
is always musically interesting, whether inveighing in soliloquy 
against the heathen worship—as in the graceful and delicately accom- 
panied air, “‘ They shall be turned back;” consoling or exhorting 
Naaman—as in the recitative, ‘‘O deign to heed thy captive Hebrew 
maid,” and “Obey him, try and thou shalt know ;” or petitioning 
Heaven for the Syrian chief’s recovery—as in the melodiously simple 
and expressive prayer, ‘‘ Maker of every star.” The composer was 
evidently in love with this engaging creation of his co-laborer; and 
his music is an eloquent expression of his leaning. In Mdlle. Adelina 
Patti he was lucky in finding his beau ideal personified, This young 
lady's débat in oratorio has been a triumphant success; and it will be 
difficult henceforth to separate the idea of Mdlle. Patti from the idea 
of Adah. Her enunciation of the English language is as perfect as 
her singing is intelligent. The prophet Elisha, too, is a prominent 
and agreeable figure on the musical canvas. All his declamatory 
music is excellent, while his solos are almost invariably happy. Of 
the airs introduced into the scenes with the Shunamite woman (the 
miracle of the oil-pot and that of the resuscitation) “ Arise, O Lord,” 
cheerful in tone, and expressive of inward faith, must, we think, bear 
away the palm from ‘‘ Lament not thus,” the less striking exhortation 
to the child-bereaved mother. But’ better than cither, perhaps, is 
“ The seed shall be prosperous,” the prophecy of fertility to the people 
of Jericho, so tranquilly devotional; so melodious, and again so full of 
faith—one of the brightest thoughts in the oratorio. It would not be 
easy for Mr, Costa to meet with a singer in every way so thoroughly 
calculated to do justice to the music of Elisba as Mr. Santley. 
Naaman, the Pagan warrior, converted to the true faith by his miracu- 
lous cure in the waters of Jordan, is, for reasons already enumerated, 
a less malleable personage. ‘Lhe short dialogue with Timna (“ Come, 
and on thy bosom press me,”) in which he shuns his wife’s embrace, 
on the plea of the leprosy with which the gods of Syria have stricken 
him, might be omitted with no detriment to the music, and otherwise 
with advantage. It is not merely uninviting but repulsive. Naaman’s 
first air, “Invoking death,” in which he alludes to his martial exploits, 
and then sorrows for his slain comrades in arms, is stirring and effec- 
tive, the slow movement which brings it to an end—It made me sad, 
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it gave me pain,” affording a convincing example of a truth too often 
ignored-—that pathos may be forcibly conveyed without necessaril 
having recourse to the minor key. The other air, “ What! meane 
he to mock at me?” when Naaman is sceptical about the efficacy of 
ablutions in the Jordan, is hardly so happy, though the second of 
it (“Our Abana and Pharpur glide”) is melodious and graceful. All 
the martial music that forms part of the paraphernalia attending the 
several a ces of Naaman, including a splendidly instrumented 
trium) march, with chorus, in the first , and a purely instru- 
mental march, both original and characteristic, in the second—is as 
vigorous and spirited as could be wished. Naaman’s last solo, 
“Blessed be the Lord God,” a sort of yrelogve to the imposing final 
chorus, is a grand piece of musical declamation. It is doubtful 
whether any other tenor than Mr. Sims Reeves, who in his readin 
im almost as much dramatic significance as if he were surround 
by all the accessories and appointments of stage representation, could 
be found to make Naaman the striking character he makes him. 
Never has this artist been more completely master of his resources 
than at this festival, and never did he exert his rare powers with more 
assiduity and success than on behalf of Mr. Costa’s new work. 
“There is but one Reeves,” was the remark on all sides after his 
noble delivery of the first phrase in the inspiriting quartet, ‘“ Honor 
and glory, Almighty, be Thine,” with Mdlle. Patti, Miss Palmer, and 
Mr. Santley, which created so extraordinary a sensation yesterday, and 
to which it is needless again to refer. The characters of Adah, 
Timna, and Naaman are elsewhere combined in a trio, ‘‘ Haste! to 
Samaria let us go,” almost as effective, quite as well constructed, and 
quite as tuneful as the quartet—one of the most remarkable perfor- 
mances on the same occasion, There are, however, other characters to 
be named. The widow, whose duet with Elisha, “ I sought the Lord,” 
and the child of the Shunamite woman, whose vision of the Cherubim 
and Seraphim, “ I dreamt I was in heaven,” are both worthy of 
note—the first for its flowing tune and beautiful accompaniment, the 
last for its appropriate simplicity. These both fell to .the lot of 
Madame Sainton Dolby, and to more accomplished hands they 
could not have been confided. Her recital of the “ Vision” was 
one of the most genuine effects of the morning. ‘'T’o the Shunamite 
woman is also given. an air, “Look up, my son,” full of tender 
expression, and well suited to the earnest delivery of Madame 
Rudersdorff. To Gehazi, Elisha’s servant, nothing but recitatives 
are allotted, except a share in the apes | trio, “Is anything too hard 
for the Lord?” with the Shunamite and Elisha, and in the quintet 
which precedes, and subsequently intermixes with the final chorus. 
Mr. Cummings was Gehazi, and a more careful Gehazi could not 
have been desired. The very original and ingenious manner in which 
the introduction, embodying the translation of Elijah, his last inter- 
view with Elisha, and the division of the waters of the Jordan by 
Elijah’s mantle, is laid out, was commented upon in the general analysis 
of Naaman elsewhere alluded to. Whatever objection might be made 
to bringing forward Elijah, who, with his fiery chariot and fiery horses, 
was dangerous ground to tread, has been wholly obviated by Mr. 
Costa’s judicious treatment, and this introduction is decidedly one of 
the best parts of the oratorio. The choral recitatives are uniformly 
good, and the sparing use that is made of them enhances the 
impression they are intended to produce. To the choruses generally 
high praise may be awarded. The most ambitious of all is the 
“ Sanctus” of Angels, in the second part (“ Holy ! Holy! Holy ! Lord 
God fof Might !”), which contains, on the words, “ Hail, everlasting 
God !” a fugal episode cleverly constructed upon a theme more than 
usually melodious. Each part of the oratorio terminates with a grand 
chorus, upon which Mr. Costa has evidently besowed immense pains 
and reflection. In the first of these (‘‘ Praise the Lord for His good- 
ness”) we meet with another fugal episode—to the words, “ He 
turneth the ‘wilderness into a standing river.” This is the one 
noticed elsewhere as suggested by the Mendelssohnian idea of fugue 
with florid counterpoint sustained throughout its progress. The 
theme, in the minor key, is striking, and its conduct elaborate. The 
last chorus of all, ‘Great God of Gods,” also has a fugue, worked out 
with great vivacity, on the “ Hallelujah—Amen,” the theme of which 
is more in the style of Handel than of Mendelssohn, the development 
being, as in the other instance, after a manner which Mr. Costa has 
every right to claim for his own. Add to these a fugato, in the 
characteristic chorus, “ Mighty Rimmon,” where the Syrians implore 
their idol for Naaman’s recovery, the theme, in the minor, coming 
befittingly to the passage, “Hear, O hear our cries,” and a more 
extended fugal episode, in the jubilant and aspiring choral hymn, 
“ Thanks, grateful thanks, Almighty Lord,” occurring on the words, 


“ Not unto us but unto Thee,” which hasan ingenious accompaniment, 
staccato, and is one of the best contrived of the series. There remains 
but to name the simply harmonized, and not for that less impressive 
chorale, “ When famine over Israel prevailed ;” and three more choral 

Tord is in the house of the wicked ;” 


pieces—namely, “ The curse of the 








“Be comforted! the gods of a aga — the sacrificial offering to 
propitiate Rimmon ; and “God, who cannot be unjust.” The second 
of these is too replete with melody to be sung to a god of stone, the 
first and third are the most tuneful, expressive, and beautiful in the 
work, and bear, to our thinking, the impress of the composer's in- 
dividuality more strongly than any of the others—for which reasofi we 
cannot help liking them the best, despite their wholly unpretending 
character when compared with some of their more searing companions. 
They are genuine inspirations. 

Not a word need be added to what was said yesterday of the per- 
formance, and of the reception accorded to the new oratorio and its 
comporer. As matter of history it may be stated that the 13 encores 
demanded by the President were “The curse of the Lord” (chorus) ; 
“I sought the Lord” (duet—Madame Sainton-Dolby and Mr. Santley; ; 
‘“When famine over ae the Triumphal March with 
chorus (“ With sheathed swords and bows unstrung”); Naaman’s first 
air (Mr. Sims Reeves); Mdlle. Adelina Patti’s first air; “Haste to 
Samaria” (Mdlle. Patti, Miss Palmer, and Mr. Reeves); “ God, who 
tannot be unjust” (chorus) ; “ Lament not thus” (air—Mr. Santley) ; 
the “ Sanctus”; “ I dreamed I was in Heaven” ( Vision”—Madame 
Sainton; Adah’s Prayer (Mdlle. Patti); and “Honour and glory” 
(quartet). The Birmingham people are proud of their new oratorio; 
and the general belief is that it will shortly be heard of in London. 
Who is to replace Mdlle. Patti?—who Mr. Santley, reported engaged 
for the winter season at Barcelona ? 

At the second concert last night (when the Lobgesang of Mendelssohn 
added another grand choral and instrumental performance to the 
records of thisunparalleled Festival) there was an immense attendance ; 
and at the unfailing Messiah to-day, a still greater. But these and other 
matters must await to-morrow. Meanwhile, subjoined is the monetary 
account for yesterday morning, yesterday evening, and this morning :— 

WEDNESDAY a -~"~yeae 














umber 
attending. Receipts. 
President and Vice-President's Seats, at 
2ls.each_... eve ove eee ove 1 £171 3 0 
Secured Seats, 21s. each ove 1,163 1,221 3 0 
Unsecured Seats, 10s. 6d. each 709 372 4 6 
Donations and collections « a 302 6 9 
2,035 £2,066 17 3 
Evening.—Mendelssohn's Hymn of Praise. 
A grand classical selection. 
President and Vice-Presidents’ Seats, at 
15s.cach_... ove eee eco eco 62 £4610 0 
Secured Seats, 15s. each 833 624 15 0 
Unsecured Seats, 8s. each 607 242 16 0 
1,502 914 1 «0 
Total day's -—-—-— 
Total number attending... 3,537 receipts...£2,980 18 3 
THURSDAY steeetiees, ~~ ~ 
umber 
Attending Receipts. 
Presidents and Vice-Presidents’ Seats, at 21s, each 452 £447 12 0 
Secu Seats, at 21s. each ... ose eee eve 1,713 1,861 13 0 
Donations and Collections ... eco oak one — = 418 13 10 
Total ... - 2,226 2,754 18 10 


For to-night (third miscellaneous concert—with the new cantata of 
Kenilworth) and to-morrow night ( Zijah) all the places have been dis- 
posed of, and the further sale of tickets is arrested. 

—_0—— 


MUSIC IN ANTWERP.* 
Avuaust 27TH, 1864. 


The Festival, which has been announced and discussed, and 
to which people have been anxiously looking forward, for months 
past, comes to a close — As, fortunately, the latest political 
crisis of Belgium ended in the triumph of freedom a week ago, the 
Festival forms the principal subject of conversation, and we are 
rejoiced at being able to add that everyone is satisfied. By my 
thus placing the result at the beginning of what I have to say, all 
that is left for criticism to do is to report and describe, which is cer- 
tainly an event of rare occurrence, but still not quite the case here, 
for the critic, even when everything seems successful, stands upon 
a point like that of Archimedes, ‘+ out of the world.” 

‘The two-hundredth anniversary of the Academy of this town, 
the annually returning ‘‘ Kirmes,” or fair, and the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the ‘‘ Harmony Society,” a society counting the élite of 
Antwerp among its members, and founded for musical objects, all 
came at the same time, and, as a matter of course, proved three 
reasons sufficiently strong to bring into play every resource for 
doing honor to the occasion. The lion’s share fell to Dame Music, 





* From the Neue Berliner Musik-Zeitung. 
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and it is concerning this alone that Iam bound and able to for- 
ward you a report. A singing match between Belgian and Ger- 
man associations, a concert got up by the municipal authorities 
in the City Rooms ; a similar one in the newly built rooms of the 
Harmony Society, which have only just been completed, and 
whith were inaugurated by the said concert ; together with some 
other less important musical contributions, constituted the princi- 
pal features in the programme. 

With regard to the first part, namely the performance of the 
various Vocal Associations, we are bound to acknowledge, in all 
instances, the presence of earnestness of endeavour, followed by cor- 
responding progress, and we are glad to state that the cultivation 
of this branch of music, which has a social side not to be under- 
estimated, is becoming every day more and more popular and ex- 
tended in Belgium. I pass over the list of the victors because it 
would be without interest for your readers, and will mention 
merely the Cologne Association, which is always sure of achieving 
a triumph whenever it enters the lists, for it was formed in the 
very nursery of choral song. 

The second part—I am proceeding chronologically—namely, the 
concert conducted by Herr Possoz, in the Salle de la Cité, may be 
pronounced as very successful in its various details, and as a whole 
well adapted to the object in view. An important place was justly 
assigned to native composers, for Belgian patriotism is never at 
fault, and is fond of doing something too much rather than any- 
thing too little. Consequently we heard—with the exception of 
Beethoven’s Symphony in C minor, and Mendelssohn’s 114th 
Psalm—only works by Belgian artists: Bénoit and Gevaert. ‘The 
two first named pieces were—lI find some difficulty in selecting a 
proper term—satisfactorily performed, and no more, for though 
people here are in the right path, and have of late paid homage only 
to good music, they still want that classical and thorough education 
which alone can satisfy a German ear. The Jacob van Artevalde 
of Gevaert,the well-known operatic composer, is a patriotic occa 
sional piece, perfectly answering its pe: It is characteristic, 
lively, and spirited. And now for M. P. Benoit, the popular 
young h ro of theday. We heard for the first time the ‘* Sanctus” 
and the ‘‘ Kyrie” from the Quadrilogy, and must confess that we 
recognise in them a follower of the highest things in art. The 

ublic, in the exuberance of their patriotism, have already crowned 
i. Bénoit with laurel, but by so doing they may, as is frequently 
the case, excite in his breast a feeling of self-satisfaction, or even 
too high an opinion of his own powers, instead of a spirit of thank- 
fulness at being encouraged. We have unfortunately seen such 
ovations prove the ruin of talented young artists, who ex- 
claimed in the beginning of their career, ‘* Exegi monumen- 
tum,” as, with excusable presumption, Horace did at the con- 
clusion of his. While acknowledging many successful points, 
critics warn M. Bénoit against the employment of all material 
resources, a8 his works contain mass-like and deafening instru- 
mentation, too rough and abrupt antitheses, &c., and beg him, in 
imitation of the example set by such men as Gluck and Handel, to 

cultivate a simple, and, for that very reason, elevating and inspir- 
ing style, which, as a Gothic temple excites the veneration of the 
spectator, profoundly moves and satisfies the hearer. By the re- 
jection of superabundance, which, instead of creating intellectual 
enjoyment, provokes merely a tickling sensation, nervous and 
material, and, therefore, pleasing to the vulgar, M. Benoit is sure 
of a brilliant future, and, finally, of the palm of victory. On 
account of the great interest we take in this young artist we will 
here add_ that * should not follow the prevailing fashion of the 
present day, and substitute for melody, the sole genuine supporter 
of musical thought, the modern expressionless system of interpreta- 
tion by means of syllable-music. ae Possoz conducted the whole 
of this difficult concert with great energy and praiseworthy judg- 
ment. Lastly, I will come—/inis coronat opus—to the most beau- 
tiful and finest portion of the Festival: the conceré got up by the 
Harmony Society. Before entering upon the details, however, I 
must beg permission just to touch upon a festival given a few days 
previously by the members of the same society in their magnificent 
garden—illuminated with as much good taste as brilliancy on the 
occasion—for the proceedings have a right to be chronicled in the 
columns of your paper. On the evening in question, a masterly 
statue—by the sulptor, Geefs, of this place—representing Orlando 
Lasso, whom Antwerp, with henest pride, can call one of her sons, 





was uncovered and solemnly inaugurated, amid the far-resounding 
strains of music and enthusiastic applause of the public. But to 
return to the concert mentioned above. It was, beyond a doubt, 
one of the best things of its kind, and both the eye and the ear 
were simultaneously surprised as well as delighted. The new hall, 
just completed, is one of the most spacious with which we are 
acquainted, and, with its simple style of architecture, in which, 
with great good taste and skill, aught like overloading has been 
renee | avoided, presents an imposing —— Fancy a 
building lighted by 1,800 gas jets, an assembly of 6,000 persons, 
and the middle of the hall set off by a blooming parterre of ladies 
in the most pir arg toilets, and you will undoubtedly forgive 
your correspondent for dwelling a moment upon the subject. The 
programme included a motley hotch-potch of modern and of classi- 
cal music. Criticism would here be entitled to raise her warning 
voice, were she not bound to silence by the extenuating fact that 
on such an occasion the taste of everyone has to be consulted. We 
heard an “ Invocation 4 ]'Harmonie,” composed by M. Bénoit ex- 
pressly for the concert, and a mediocre ‘Te Deum ;” fragments 
from Mendelssohn's Elijah; violin compositions by Vieuxtemps, 
and several modern vocal pieces. Stockhausen, Vieuxtemps, and 
Mad. Sax had been engaged to add lustre to the Festival, and their 
names in truth sound well. Herr Stockhausen sang the of 
Elijah in his usual masterly manner, which enchanted his audi- 
ence. Vieuxtemps, as he always does, transported everyone by his 
play, so full is it of genius ; while Mad. Sax afforded us an oppor- 
tunity of hearing a magnificent voice. But let Mad. Sax be on 
her guard against confounding the concert room with the stage. 
On the latter the dramatic action justifies many an instance of even 
over-effort, which, on the former, might easily prove displeasing. 
She should, also, be more careful in the selection of her music. 
The air from Pierre di Medici, by Prince Poniatowsky, can hardly 
be entitled a musical composition, while in the air from J! Trova- 
tore, my neighbour, evidently a very good-natured man, missed, 
to his great indignation, the shake, which Mad. Sax omitted. 
Lastly, we must offer our thanks to M. Lemaire, who well deserves 
them, for the indefatigable zeal, crowned with success, which 
marked the way in which he conducted the whole, and we must 
express our gratitude to M. Van Haal, director of the musical sec- 
tion of the Society, for the disinterested exertions he made for the 
Festival. 


COUNT MORITZ DIETRICHSTEIN.* 


The above nobleman expired, after a long and painful illness, on 
the 27th August, in the ninetieth year of his age. He was born 
at Vienna on the 19th February, 1775. From 1791 to 1800, he 
followed with distinction the career of arms. He afterwards de- 
voted himself to the service of the Court, and the cultivation of 
science and art. The Emperor Francis appointed him Mentor of 
the unhappy Duc de Reichstadt, and Count Dietrichstein devoted 
himself most zealously to the duties of his charge. In the years 
1819—1826, he was ‘‘ Hofmusikgraf” (‘Court Music-Count ”) ; 
in 1821—1826, he was, moreover, at the head of the Imperial 
Theatres ; in 1826-1845, director of the Imperial Library, and 
subsequently director of the collection of coins and antiques; and 
lastly, 1815—1848, First Chamberlain, in which capacity he was 
again the director of the Imperial: theatres. As such it is grate- 
fully acknowledged that he was invariably actuated by the strongest 
desire to oblige everyone, and displayed the greatest affability 
towards all those with whom he came officially in contact. Nor 
was he deficient in varied acquirements and sound judgment in 
matters connected with art, though sometimes wanting in energy 
and the power of concentration. But apart from his official 
position, the Count was always ready to advance an artistic or 
scientific object. Indefatigably active in various ways, even when 
he was on his death bed, it was to him that the public are indebted 
for a reprint of the Biography of his former master, the Abbé 
Vogler. The Count himself, when young, tried his hand at 
composition.— We should much like to have a full biography of 
the deceased, who, as an accomplished and intelligent representative 
of the Viennese aristocracy, is especially deserving of our attention. 





* From the Vienna Recensionen. 
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Y Wisit to the Promenude Concerts. 
(Am—“ The Low-backed Car.”) 


To Mr. Mellon's Concerts, 
I went the other day ; 
(I should say night), twas that I might, 
Hear his musicians play ; 
But the Programme told me what I had 
Before that time not known, 
That among the men there was Ali Ben, 
Who would play on his Turkophone. 
Now what was his Turkophine ? 
I couldn't make out, I own; 
1 asked all arouud, but no one could be found, 
Who was up to the Turkophone. 


I'd heard Carlotta Patti, 
Miss Huddart well I knew, 
And a German maid, who sweetly played 
On the grand pianny, too ; 
And Mr. Levy who had 
Charmed Louis on his throne; 
But somehow very few had 
Ever heard of a Turkophone. 
Now what was a Turkophone? 
I couldn’t make out, Town; ~ 
I asked all around, but no one could be found, 
Who was up to the Turkophone. 


I didn’t mind Rossini, 
I wearied of Mozart; 
And the worst of bores I considered the pause, 
*Twixt the first and second part. 
I grew so agitated that 
I scarce could stand alone ; 
And I cried out, ‘“ When will Ali Ben 
‘* Come and play on his Turkophone ?” 
Oh, what is a Turkophone? 
I cannot make out, 1 own. 
Is it wind, is it string, oh what sort of a thing, 
Is this wonderful Turkophone ? 


*Twas very near eleven, 
Mr. Mellon gives a rap ; 
And a man in a fez cries out, “ Oh, yez,” 
Like a foreign sort of chap. 
And then was the great Ali Ben, 
To the English public shown ; 
He was dressed in his best, in a Turkish vest, 
And he carried the Turkophone. 
But was it the Turkophone ? 
I couldn't make out, I own. 
"Twas a lute, or a flute, or a hautboy; but no boy 
Could swear ‘twas the Turkophone. 


He handled it so neatly 
: Before the list’ning crowd, 
And he piped and wiped, and he wiped and piped, 
Then looked around and bowed. 
And the people all applauded, 
For he brought out such a tone, 
And the man at the harp had to look very sharp 
To keep up with the Turkophone. 
As he tootled the Turkophone, 
The player on the trombone 
Put his hand to his ear, and then let fall a tear 
As he grinned at the Turkophone. 


’Twas the Last of Summer Roses, 
He played, and then I smiled, 
When very soon we lost the tune 
In his variations wild. 
So away we went to supper, 
For hungry had we grown, 
And ordered some ‘‘ Fizz,” which the right thing is 
With a devilled ‘l'urkeybone. 
con wonderful Turkophone ! 
ut a grilled peppered Turkeybone. 
And Chinnpagect af the Pele “4 


t 





leigh would make e’en Ben Ali, 


ROYAL GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION. 


eae 
A short season of “Opera di Camera” commenced on Thursday 
week with two new compositions—the first an original work, entitled 
the Sleeping Queen, words by Mr. H. Farnie, music by Mr. Balfe; the 
second, a comic adaptation from M. Offenbach’s La Rose de St. Flour, 
by Mr. German Reed, called Too Many Cooks, oy Mr. Charles 
Furtado. The plot of the Sleeping Queenis taken from the French 
piece Ne Touchez pas la Reine. A young nobleman, Philippe d’Aguilar 
_ T. Whiffin), has saved the life of the —_ Queen of Leon (Miss 
"Este Finlayson) at a hunting party, wit < baowing her, and falls 
in love with her, while she entertains more than a common regard for 
her preserver. Philippe has been in exile, but is permitted to return 
to his native country, having obtained the intercession of Donna 
Agnes (Miss Poole), one of the maids of honor to the Queen. He has 
discovered in the meanwhile, that the object of his affection is the 
Queen, and delivers himself up to despair. The nt (Mr. R. 
Wilkinson) has been his father’s political foe, and when Donna Agnes 
intercedes with him for ap she has to promise him a private 
interview at night, to procure for Philippe a troop of horse. The 
Regent, however, resolves to rid himself of the son of his enemy by 
sending him to fight the Moors. The Queen, who has overheard the 
conversation between Philippe and Donna Agnes, being assured that he 
loves her, counterorders departure for the wars, and gives him a 
company in the household troops. In a scene intended to be devoted 
to business, her Majesty falls asleep, and the Regent having retired, 
Philippe enters, and, seeing the Queen slumbering, kisses her cheek, 
believing he is about to part from her for ever. The Regent arrives, 
beholds the sacrilegious insult, and orders Philippe to be placed in 
arrest. According to an old law of the kingdom, the young officer has 
committed a crime punishable by death. The Queen awaking learns 
the plight in which Philippe has placed himself, and is in terror for 
the consequences. She contrives a plan by which she may extricate 
him. When the Regent comes at night to keep his appointment with 
Donna Agnes the Queen takes her place, and, receiving the salute 
intended for the maid of honor, calls in the Guards and declares the 
Regent to be guilty of the same crime as a and to have made 
himself amenable to the same punishment. The Regent, anxious to 
save his life, discovers that there is a clause added to the law by which 
the husband of the Queen has power to pardon the offender, and im- 
plores her Majesty to marry the King of Arragon. Her Majesty, how- 
ever, prefers bestowing her hand on Philippe, who exercises no great 
stretch of mercy in pardoning the Regent. 

Mr. Balfe’s music is unequal. In the earlier pieces it seemed to 
labor for effect, and we looked in vain for the old freedom of style and 
the old tunefulness. As it progressed, however, it decidedly improved, 
and occasionally indicated the ingenuity and facility of England’s most 
popular operatic composer. ‘Ihe first piece which struck us as worthy 


mences admirably, and arrests attention at once, but falls off somewhat 
towards the end, although the introduction of a fandango movement, 
sting by the soprano, has a capital effect. The serenade, ‘‘ The Noon- 
tide Dream,” is a pleasing and graceful sentimental ballad, not exactly 
after the ancient pattern, and being well sung by Mr. Whiffin, was 
unanimously encored. The trio, “ Most awful sight,” for the Queen, 
Agnes and the Regent, is the best piece in the operetta, being instinct 
with humour and,dramatic feeling, and treated for the voice in the most 
skilful manner. The quartette finale is another composition of much 
merit, and serves to bring the new “ Opera di Camera” to a conclusion 
with eclat. 

Miss D'Este Finlayson is, we believe, new to the London public. 
She is no novice to the stage, although she has something yet to 
learn in ease and grace of deportment. She has, however, a good 
figure and expressive features, and moreover, abundance of means 
which study and time may turn to the best pu Her voice is 
a pure soprano, powerful, of telling quality, and sufficiently flexible, 
and she sings with thorough earnestness. Miss D’Este Finlayson, we 
understand, was a papil of the celebrated Mrs. Wood (Miss Paton). 
Miss Poole, one of the oldest and most deserving favorites of the 
public, sang and acted the part of the intriguing, though honest Maid 
of Honor, with her usual simplicity of style and manner, which in 
these days of sensational requirements and accomplishments is a posi- 
tive relief. Miss Poole seemed to sing as well as she did—ever so 
many years ago. In the case of a lady we do not “ like to be particular 
in dates.” Mr. Wilkinson sang the music of the old Regent capitally, 
and Mr. Whiffia, as we have already hinted, showed decided improve- 
ment. Perhaps no singer better adapted for the “ Opera di Camera” 
could be found than this gentleman, whose voice is a real tenor of 
pleasing quality, who sings well, and whose dramatic capabilities are 
by no means despicable. The Sleeping Queen is being played nightly, 
and continues to be received with t favor. 





» Cry, “ Bother the Turkophone !"—Punch, 


Of the comic adaptation from M. Offenbach’s La Rose de St. Flour, 


of the Balfian muse was the duet, ‘“ The King of Arragon,” which com- * 
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we may speak on another occasion. At present it may suffice to 
say that the music is light and agreeable, and that Mr. J. A. Shaw, 
who made his first appearance and personated a village blacksmith, 
isa decided hit. 

oe an 


Sr. James’s Hatu.—Professor Anderson, “ the Great Wizard of the 
North,” having returned to England afteran absence of seven years, gave 
an entertainmentcalled “The World of Magic” on Monday night at the 
above hall to a crowded house, The Professor was received in a very 
cordial manner, and executed some extraordinary feats of slight-of-hand 
and magic, The “ psychomantheum” is decorated on a scale of great 
splendour. Most of the tricks we remember to have seen performed 
many years since, but they are of so remarkable a character that they 
stand the test of repitition. Among the best are, converting a pail of 
water into live pigeons; opening a thin portfolio, from which emerge 
a child, canaries in a cage, two rabbits, and a live goose; the gentle- 
man’s empty hat filled with a feather bed; three lemons, in whiclf 
are contained a ring sent from one, a half-crown from another, and a 
handkerchief from a third; a five pound note cut from a candle, and 
returned to the owner, Theseand other marvellous feats were followed 
by an exposition of the mysteries of table rapping. A table placed on 
the platform ran along the centre of the hall, and rapped, in answers to 
questions put, occasionally running backwards and forwards on the 
platform at command of the wizard. The old gun trick was performed 
very successfully. ‘The remaining part of the entertainment was de- 
voted chiefly to the extraordinary display of Miss Anderson’s powers 
in “ Second Sight.” A number of small articles collected from various 
persos were put into a thick envelope, and placed ona table. Miss 
Anderson was then introduced with a handkerchief fastened round 
her eyes, and, having taken her seat, she proceeded to describe each 
article contained in the envelope with perfect minuteness, She did 
not hesitate in one instance. Miss Anderson, we believe, discards the 
system. exposed by Mr. Robert Houdin, and illustrates what is termed 
“Second Sight” in a manner which would dispose some persons to 
attribute her success to the agency of clairvoyance. The Professor 
avowed himself the uncompromising opponent of “ spiritualism,” which 
he denounced as humbug. He retains his laurels unblemished, and, 
if we may. judge by the reception he met with on his first appearance 
after his long absence, his popularity is undiminished. The entertain- 
ment deserves every encouragement. 


Betrast.—The Ulster Hall weekly concerts have been resumed, 
after a brief interregnum. ‘The directors have changed the night 
from Saturday to Monday, believing that on Saturday nights the 
working classes, whose convenience the directors are anxious to con- 
sult, are engaged in household and other duties that preclude their 
attendance. Yesterday being the anniversary of Meyerbeer’s birth, 
the music was all taken from the works of that great master. Dr. 
Chipp, who was cordially greeted on his appearance, and warmly 
applauded throughout the evening, played selections from The Prophet, 
Robert le Diable, Dinorah and The Hu ts, with all the power and 
grace for which he is distinguished. Madame Ellen Williams-Reville 
sang pieces from L’ Etoile du Nord, Robert le Diable, and The Huguenots. 
Madame Reville sang here last season. She seems to have improved. 
Her voiceis more powerful and flexible, and richer in tone, and her singing 
showed signs of careful study. She was encored in one of her pieces, 
and much applauded throughout.—(Northern Whig). 


Mote. Lizpuart. at GLascow.—(From a Correspondent.) —The first 
“ City Hall Evening Concert” took place last Saturday. Mdlle. Lieb- 
hart was the principal vocalist, and made her first appearance in Glas- 
gow on the occasion, Her success was decided. M. Proch’s charac- 
teristic Lied, “ At morning’s break” (Morgan Fensterln) was given by 
Malle. Liebhart with so much archness and vivacity that an encore 
was the inevitable result. ‘The ‘ Bijoux air,” from M. Gounod’s Faust, 
and a vocal arrangement of the waltz from the same opera, were both 
redemanded, and when Mdlle. Liebhart gave them as a substitute the 
Scotch song, ‘‘ Within a mile of Edinbro’ town,” the audience 
became quite frantic with delight, and enthusiastically cheered her 
at the end of each verse and long after the conclusion of the 
song. Such a successas Mdlle. Liebhart met with has not been known 
in Glasgow for many years, 





OTICE.—PRIZE OF TEN GUINEAS FOR THE 
BEST ORGAN COMPOSITION awarded by the COLLE 
RGANISTS. Fullest details of umpires’ report exclusively in the «MUSICAL 
STANDARD" of September 10, 102, Fleet Street, E.C., price 2d. (and 3d.), or 
Porpay, Great Marlborough Street (retail only). ‘ 





Te PROFESSORS AND AMATEURS OF MUSIO. 


Authors’ Works Engraved and Printed on moderate terms 
3, Little Marlborough Street, Regent Street, W. si ts a 





R. GEORGE DOLBY begs to announce that he is 

making arrangements for a Tour in the Provinces with the following dis- 
guished Artists:— i 
VOCALISTS: 


Madame GRISI ; 
AND 
Madame SAINTON-DOLBY. 


AND 
Signor MARIO. 


VIOLIN : 
M. SAINTON. 


ACCOMPANYIST : 
Herr MEYER LUTZ, 


- The Rad will commence about the middle of September and terminate io 
ecember. 

Applications respecting Engagements to be made to Mr. Georae Do.sy, Egyptian 
Hall, Piccadilly, London. 


USIC PRACTICE.—A Professor of Music of eminence 

and standing has a good practice to offer on reasonable terms, He leaves it 

to go abroad for his health. The e pe who must enclose ail necessary refer- 
ences, must be a good musician, pianist, and organist, and be able to keep a choir in 
training, and manage a full Cathedral service. The organ is a first-rate instrument, 
and must be used at least once ajweek. rs to A. B. F., office of the Musica. 








Lette 
Wor p, 244, Regent Street, will be forwarded under cover to, and answered by, the 
Advertiser. The strictest confidence must be observed. 





BIRMINGHAM AND BEREFORD MUSICAL FESTIVALS. 
ALUABLE INFORMATION for CHORAL 


SOCIETIES, SINGING CLASSES and CHURCH CHOIRS.—Correct 
Editions of the Vocal and Orchestral Parts of Oratorios, &c., may be obtained at any 
rice, of Mz. SURMAN, 9 Exeter Hall. Estimates forwa' on the number of 
Parts required being stated, Mr. Surman having the most extensive Library of used 
Music in existence, can supply Societies with copies on Hire, for from 100 to 1000 
Performers, by the Week, Month or Quarter, on the most reasonable terms. 





TARANTELLA, by WALTER MACFARREN. 


HIS popular Morceau for the Pianoforte, played with 
such distinguished success by the Composer at his Concerts at the Hanover 
uare Rooms, is published, price 4s., by 


Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


ADELINA PATTI. 
“DI GIOJA INSOLITA,” 


Waltz, sung by Mdile. Adelina Patti with Distinguished Success, 
Composed by = STRAKOSCH, 
ice 


With a Portrait of Mdlle, Adelina Patti. 
London : Doxoay Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street. 
“DI GIOJA INSOLITA” 

Is also Transcribed for the Pianoforte by 


R. ANDREWS, 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


CARLOTTA PATTI. 


WOULD HEAR YOU, WARBLER” 


(L’Usignuolo—The Nightingale). 
Sung by Malle. Carlotta Patti with distinguished success. 
Composed by E. MUZIO. 

Price 4s, 

With a Portrait of Mdlle. Carlotta Patti. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 














Just Published, price 3s., 


“MY HEART’S IN THE HIGHLANDS.” 


(“ Mein Herz ist in Hochland.”) 
ComPosED BY 


ALEXANDRE REICHARDT, 
Composer of “ Thou art so near and yet so far.” 


London: Doxcan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 








Just published, price 3s., 


ALLEGRETTO GRAZIOSO, 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
Dedicated to iss Jessie Richmond; 
Composep sy CHARLES FOWLER. 
London: Duxcan Davison & Co, 244 Regent Street, 
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Just published, price 15s., 


SONATA, 


No, I, for the 


PIANOFORTE AND VIOLIN (in Score), 
DEDICATED TO 
HER IMPERIAL HIGHNESS PRINCESS WILLIAM OF BADEN; 
Composep sy CHARLES FOWLER, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





ir in A for 


Just Published, price 6s. 
THE PIANOFORTE AND VIOLIN, 
Composed by 
JAMES LEA SUMMERS. 
London: Duncan Davison and Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





In the Press, 
To be Published by Subscription, 
A MASS in B flat, for Soprano, Alto, Tenor and Bass. 
y 


Solo, with Chorus. Composed and dedicated by permission to His Imperial 
esty Dom Pepro IL, Emperor of Brazil, 


* By WELLINGTON GUERNSEY. 
To Subscribers, 58.; Non-Subsoribers, 7s. 6d. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just published, price 3s., 


“LILLY’S LOVE,” 


BALLAD, 
BY 


MRS. ENEAS MACDONNELL 
London: Duncan Davison & €0., 244 Regent Street, W. 


ARIE D’ANNETTA’S DANCE MUS 
Characteristically Illustrated. 
“The Lily of the Thames ey with cornet accompaniment .., 
“What Next Quadrilles ” (Robin's Last), with cornet accompaniment 
“The aoe Rapping Polka,” dedicated to all spirit-rappers’ mediums 
“The Llewellyn Waltz,” dedicated to Mr. Backwell, B. M. 3rd R. W. M. 
“ Beautiful Spirit Waltz,” dedicated to Mons. Louis Jullien... .. 


London: Doncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street W. 





POOP RS py 
cecoo#Q 





- New anv Revisep Epirion. Price 12s., 


THE VOICE AND SINGING, 
(The formation and Cultivation of the Voice for Singing). 


BY ADOLFO FERRARI. 
“The great and deserved success of this work has brought it, in no long time, to a 
second edition, carefully revised, and enriched with a number of additional exercises, 
which greatly increase its value."—Jlustrated News. 


London: Doxcan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


- 





In the Press, 


JE VOUDRAIS ETRE, 


ROMANCE, 
AVEC ACCOMPAGNEMENT DE 


HARPE, 
PAROLES DU CHEVALIER DE CHATELAIN, 
Musique pe CHARLES OBERTHUR. 
Op. 190. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


THE MODERN HARPIST: 
A NEW WORK FOR THE HARP BY MR. APTOMMAS. 
(To be Published by Subscription). 

Cowrents :—Introduction—Ancient and Modern Harp-Music—Resources— Analysis 
of Passages—Modulation—Fingering—Tuning—Peculiar Effects—Stringing—The 
Harp Contrasted — Classical Music — Style — Touch — Expression — Pedals — The 
Damper—Chromatic Combinations—Memorising—Playing in Public—Teaching— 
Technical Terms—and Selections from the Great Masters, &., &c. 

Price of Subscription, ONE GUINEA. 
Issued by the Author, 57 King Street, Soho, W. 








Now Ready, 


pRiZe. POEMS receiving the 100 Guineas offered in 
e Advertisements, ‘Ho! ror a SHaksPeaRe,” and awarded by Messrs. 
} Loreen J, Stirling Coyne, Andrew Halliday, George Rose, and Thomas 8. Stuart. 
Cuustrated with Lithograph Portraits of Queen Elizabeth and the Queen of Beauty. 
an whe. had “ads Tis at all the best Drapers in the Kingdom, or forwarded, on receipt 
Ton Fils, oor Day & Sons, Lithographers to the Queen, Publishers, Lincoln's 





JUST PUBLISHED, 


GRAND 
‘CONCERTANTE 
DUET 


FOR 


2, Pianofortes, 


ON THEMES 


GOUNOD’S OPERA, 
FAUST, 


BY 


G. A. OSBORNE. 


Price 8s. 





CHAPPHILG & CoO., 
60 NEW BOND STREET. 
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KUHE’S 






LUCIA DI “LAMMERMOOR, 


Brilliant Faniasia on Donizetti’s Opera. 4s 


LUCREZIA BORGLA. 







LA FAVORITA. 


Brilliant Fantasia on Donizetti’s Opera. 







Brilliant Transcription. Price 4s. 






—»—— 


SYDNEY SMITH’S 
our Ae Pieces. 
MARCHE DES TAMBOURS. 


Morceau Militaire. Price 4s. 


REVE ANGELIQUE. 


Berceuse. Price 4s. 


THE SPINNING WHEEL 


Spinnlied. Price 4s. 


LES HUGUENOTS. 


Grand Fantasia on Meyerbeer’s Opera. 4s. 












LONDON: 
| ASHDOWN AND PARRY, 
18, HANOVER SQUARE, W. 








Four He Pieces. 


BLUE BELLS OF SCOTLAND. 





GOUNOD’S NEW OPERA, 


“MIRELLA,” 


PERFORMED WITH IMMENSE SUCCESS AT 
HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
“The music of Mirella is as good as that of Faust; perhaps, in some respects, 


better."—Daily News. 
= ng Gounod has given to the world another genuine aud charming work.”"—The 


« The music of Mirella will as surely make its way with the public as that of 
Faust."—Siaadard, 

sas Mead ened 4 opera; no living man could write anything for the stage comparable to 

“s We have to ‘thank Mr. Mapleson for giving us an opportunity of hearing the last 
work = one who cer ainly new is the greatest living operatic composer."—Saturday 


THE PRINCIPAL VOCAL PIECES. 
1—THE OPENING CHORUS. 

This exquisite subject (“ Facctam CaRoLe ") may be had as a song, as a duet, as a 
chorus, and for the pianoforte, by Brinley Richards and Nordmann. The f lowing 
quotations from the press refer to this melody :—** There is nothing in modern opera 
to exceed it in freshness and Southern character.”—Atheneum, “ Nothing more 
fresh or melodious has ever been imagined than this lovely inspiration, a worthy 
pendant to the Valse in Faust."—Daily Telegraph, ‘ Beautifally simple and tender.” 


—Daily News. 
2.—THE SAVOYARD MELODY. 
This simple and beautiful melody is performed by the orchestra. It is, however, 
published with English words, “Fak FRoM HIS Mountains,” and in Italian, “ Aw 
DESTATI OR 8U;" and for the pianoforte by Brinley Richards and Nordmann. 


3—THE SHEPHERD'S SONG. 
“ Feice Pastore.,” sung by Maile. Volpini. “A delicious little air."—The Times, 
ame charming."—Daily Telegraph. “A delicious melody."—Saturday 


4.—MDLLE. TITIENS' SONG. 


“The most popular is the bravura aria, “‘ Non muta 11 Core.” “ More than the 
rival in our — to the Jewel Song in Faust, as being a purer strain of 


melody ."—, 
5.—MDLLE. TREBELLI’S SONG. 
La STAGIONE ARRIVA, O BELL,” encored every night. “This will be in every. 
body's mouth, and it is certainly the most catching melody in the opera."—Saturday 
Review. “ An exquisite little song.”"—Daily Telegraph. 


6.—SIGNOR GIUGLINI'S SONG, 
“Ag! sg D'PREGHI miki.” ‘A lovely song."—Saturday Review. “ A delicious 
cavatina."—Morning Advertiser, 
7—MR. SANTLEY'S SONG. 
“81 L'aRLEE 81 SoN Reaine.” A bold and vigorous strain."—Standard, 


8—THE DUETS. 
£1. “ CuAnson DE MAGALI,” sung by Mdlle. Titiens and Signor Giuglini, “ One 
the most captivating things in the opera."—Sunday Times. “ Likely to become 
— as anything in Faust.—Standard, 2, “ Au! PaBLA ANCOR,” sung by Md.le. 
olpini and Malle, Titiens. 


The Complete Opera, in Italian or French, 16s. For Pianoforte, 10s. 


PIANOFORTE ARRANGEMENTS. 


THE OVERTURE —Solo and Duet. 
** Seems to bea string of popular melodies of the South of France."—Daily News. 
“Pretty, light, and essentially pastoral."—The Times. “A beautiful composition.” 


—Advertiser. 
THE AIRS. 
By W. H. Callcott, in Three Books, Solos and Duets, 65s, and 6s. each. 


PIANOFORTE PIECES. 


Kuhe's Fantasi: F vn 
Madame Oury tasi: 
Rosellen's scpvenaen de Mirella ( a Selections of Airs) 
Nordmann's Bouquet de Melodies 

Brinley Richards’ Cheeur de Magnanarelles (the opening ChoruS) .........+s00000+ 
Brinley Richards’ Savoyard Melody 
Ketterer's Fantasia, transcription (a very briliant piece) 
Lysberg's Mirella Factasia 
Ganz's Reminiscences of Mirella 
Forbes’ Fantasia 
Coote's Mirella Quadrilles 
Coote's Mirella Waltzes 
Victor Colline’s Mirella Valse 


BOOSEY & Co., 28 Holles Street, W. 
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